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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consiaen any AISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss cr injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country LiFe can alone be taken as evidence of accettance. The name and 
adaress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and AISS., 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 


the copyright can be treated with. x 

On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. X/X. of Country Lire zs nol included in the body of the paper, 
but 2t will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 
of a stamped and addressed wrapper. 

The charge jor Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per 
msertion, the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 
48 words, jor which the charge is 6s. per insertion, <All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 
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7. has been calculated that within the eat few years, say, 
from the time of the passing of the first Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act up till now, no fewer than 150 bird 
sanctuaries of one kind and another have been established 
by county and borough councils. By the phrase is meant 

places where all birds are protected, where, in short, it may be 
said without profanity “they shall not hurt nor destroy.” The 
fact is of immense importance, as proving the vast advance in 
humanity which has recently been made, and also the very lively 
interest that has been excited in bird life. These places lie 
wide apart, showing that the movement is not local in character. 
In Berkshire we have Abingdon Common, and the lands adjoining 
the Ock; in Cheshire, the hundred of Wirral; in Huntingdon, 
the rivers Ouse and Nene and their banks and tributaries; 
and the rivers Lee and Mersey in Lancashire. These are places 
meant chiefly for the protection and breeding of inland birds, but 
the list scarcely touches upon that kind of sanctuary which isa 
public park or common. Nearly every town has some such area 
set apart, and in the vast majority it is forbidden to kill any bird, 
while innumerable books have already been written about the 
nesting and breeding that go on there. In the vast district of 
Epping Forest there 1s practical, if not theoretical, protection for 
all kinds of birds. Such shooting as is done is directed chiefly 
against the rabbit, that would otherwise multiply and destroy the 
trees, and against the jays, which tend to increase in a very 
marked degree. And the jays are thinned simply because of the 
robberies they perform: on the nests of the smaller birds. 
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If they were allowed to increase largely the place would soon 
cease to be a sanctuary for warblers. Yet there are many people 
who do not like to see even the jays killed. After all, they have 
points of beauty all their own, and their harsh cry is no unwel- 
come one in the woodland. Among the rare birds that have 
taken advantage of the protection thus afforded.is the hawfinch. 
It used to be very difficult to find and observe this entertaining 
frequenter of the wood, but now he is more frequently seen, and 
his habits are more widely known. 

The number of sanctuaries for sea-birds is considerable. 
Somerset has its six and a-half miles of beach and foreshore 
devoted to the sea-birds, and in Yorkshire the beach at Bridlington 
and Flamborough is similarly protected. But it is on the islands 
that the sea-birds flourish most. Northumberland has in the Farne 
Islands an unequalled sanctuary, where many birds that threatened 
to become scarce, if not to grow extinct, are now to be found. 
If we cross England to the West Coast we shall find similar 
protection afforded on an island there. And, indeed, all along 
the coast there are rocky islets where the sea-birds are allowed 
to nest in peace. No doubt the protection is, to some extent, 
interfered with by predatory visitors, who come to follow an old 
practice in collecting eggs; but experience has shown that the 
damage is not done by those who come with baskets and take 
the eggs away by dozens ata time. They want to use them for 
culinary purposes, and accordingly gather the eggs of the species 
that are most numerous, many of which suffer nothing from 
being thinned down. It is the naturalist egg-collector to 
whom we owe the gradual extinction of many birds that used 
at one time to be common on our shores. The familiar 
example, of course, is the chough. At one time it was generally 
mentioned with the crows as being equally familiar. But now 
we are afraid that the families reared annually might almost be 
numbered on the fingers. Yet the strange thing is that in 
journals making a point of advertising such articles, the young 
and the eggs of this bird, and of others equally scarce, are con- 
tinually being advertised for sale. Captives of the species, too, 
are constantly being shown. In some cases, perhaps, the owner 
might be able to contend that they were cage-reared, but the 
majority seem tohave been captured. All this is in no waya disgrace 
to those who have expended time and money in making places of 
refuge for the birds. It only shows that even a well-kept 
sanctuary may be raided. Public bodies are not entitled to 
the whole of the credit. Much has been done by private 
enterprise, and in several cases protection is afforded by liberal- 
minded landowners. The Isle of Annet, for example, is jealously 
guarded from those who pilfer eggs and young birds. But if we 
mistake not this is entirely due to the landowner. 

No list of sanctuaries would exhaust the private protection 
afforded to bird-life in this kingdom. On many estates in the 
North, where the ignorant assert that the wild fauna has been 
mercilessly reduced in order to make room for grouse and deer, 
the exact opposite of this is the truth. Many of the owners of 
moors and forests are enthusiastic lovers of natural history, and 
issue orders that the rarer birds are not to be disturbed. In this 
way the golden eagle and the raven are to be found in many moun- 
tain places where they once seemed threatened with extinction. 
But bitter experience has taught the landowners to refrain as much 
as possible from letting the facts be known. Travelling facilities 
have of late years been increased to so great an extent that there 
are times when the most remote parts of the islands are 
flooded with tourists. And even among the ignorant and 
unthinking crowds there are invariably some who know the 
value of what is rare. This is made most evident in the case 
of ferns and wild flowers. Within the last few years districts 
lying hundreds of miles away from town have been ravaged of 
their natural treasures by ‘‘cheap excursionists.” Itisno wonder, 
therefore, that the landowner whois really desirous of providing a 
home or sanctuary on his estate for some much-persecuted friend 
should keep the fact to himself. He knows that if he were to 
disclose it further efforts on his part would bein vain. Protection, 
it is true, has another side to it. If one species is sheltered 
others are quick to take advantage of the situation, and the 
ordinary means of keeping their numbers within due lienits cannot 
in every case be resorted to. Otherwise the shy stranger would 
be terrified away from his haunts by the shot meant only to 
discourage interlopers. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Nevill. 

Miss Nevill is the daughter of Lord Henry Nevill, a 

son of the Marquess of Abergavenny, and is engaged to be 
married to Lord Hastings. 


** It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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ERHAPS the most striking thing about the art of 
ballooning is the small amount of progress it has 
made since the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
when Tennyson saw in his mind’s eye “airy navies 
grappling in the central blue.” Steam had just then 

»een brought under control, and was starting on a develop- 
ment of which no one could see the end, while the potentialities 
f electricity had scarcely been dreamed of. Yet ballooning had 
heen in existence for a comparatively long time. Man, however, 
bas had much more difficulty in conquering the air than in finding 
means of traversing the land at hurricane speed and in subduing 
the sea. The balloon race that started from Paris showed that 
ihe aeronaut is still at the mercy of the breeze. He can rise 
upward, but no steering apparatus or other tackle has yet enabled 
him to become independent of the currents of air that blow hither 
and thither. One consequence is that the so-called race is only 
a trial as to which balloon can travel furthest. It would as yet 
le hopeless to start a competition that would begin, say, at Paris, 
and of which John o’ Groat’s house would be the goal. Whether 
this can ever come to pass or no is an unsolved problem. 


If the Liberal prophets are correct, it would appear that next 
season is likely to be marked by a recrudescence of the agrarian 
discussions that were more familiar twenty years ago than they 
are now. In an article printed in the Indefendent Review for 
October Mr. F. A. Channing, M.P., says that ‘big and sound 
materials are being collected and shaped, and that next year we 
may look for big, and let us hope decisive, measures in the way 
of Land Reform.” Beyond these vague statements, however, 
it is difficult to discern what the projects actually are. At 
present the efforts of the Government will probably be con- 
fined to passing a Land Tenure Bill, or as much of it as is left 
by the criticism of the House of Lords. We are also told that 
something will be done towards the development of small hold- 
ings, but of a scheme of that kind it would be impossible to say 
anything useful until it is stated in definite terms. Most of us 
would like to see plenty of small holdings established in Great 
Britain, but those who are most familiar with the conditions will 
be the most chary of supporting any compulsory measure. In 
fact, it is much easier to speak on and about Land Reform than 
to draw up measures that will at once be useful and sufficiently 
sound to withstand the attack of honest and intelligent criticism. 


Major Poore and the small holders of Winterslow are to be 
congratulated on the approaching end of one of the most spirited 
of undertakings which has been witnessed in this country. It 
vas in 1892 that Cooper’s farm was purchased with the object of 
making an experiment in small proprietorship. On November 5th 
in this year the last half-yearly payment will be made, and the 
story of these fourteen years is one that can be looked back upon 
with satisfaction. Of the original purchasers not one has failed 
io keep to his bargain, and only one has left, and that was for 
ihe purpose of going to a farm of his own. The landowner’s 
court, which was an invention of Major Poore, has a balance of 
£1,300 in its favour, and, needless to say, this is a wealth belonging 
to the community and available for use by the members of it 
when capital is necessary. All this success is the more striking, 
inasmuch as Winterslow is a place far away from markets and 
urban centres, seven miles from Salisbury and ten from the 
military camp. Nor is there any special object of cultivation. 
“he men are engaged in the general work of agriculture, and a 
«reat deal of the produce is consumed in their own homes and in 
feeding their livestock. 
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Nevertheless Winterslow cannot be quoted as an example 
to prove that the universal establishment of small holdings 
would be a wise and beneficent step to take. Even there 
exceptional circumstances exist. The main one is that the 
inhabitants are not solely dependent upon their small holdings. 
Many are woodmen who work at good wages for a portion of the 
year, and are at leisure for the remainder. In this way they 
resemble people of very different complexion, the nailmakers in 
Worcestershire, who also are able to make full use of their small 
holdings, because their time is not fully taken up by their usual 
vocation. Winterslow maintains one or two people engaged in 
odd and aimost estinct pursuits. It is the home ot the Wiltshire 
truffle-hunter, who still with his little poodle dogs pursues his 
innocuous calling in field and covert. There are the usual 
number, too, of carriers and tradesmen who can scarcely make an 
adequate livelihood from their own craft. The moral is that 
where small holdings are to be established with a prospect of 
success, it is necessary that there should be either in the situa- 
tion of the place or in the occupation of the inhabitants some 
special circumstances that will enable full benefit to be reaped. 
Students of rural affairs will find that one of the best features in 
this case is that it has steadied the rural population. The 
exodus had begun to be severely felt before Major Poore began 
his experiment. It has now been arrested, and the number of 
the inhabitants is increasing. 


RAIN ON THE LOCH. 
By SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Br. 
The grass-heads, drooping on their stems, 
Wear a thousand spheréd gems; 
And from the foxglove’s freckled lip 
Distillations drip and drip; 
Beaded bluebells, frail and fine, 
Have ta’en their fill of rainy wine— 
With all those blooms in thriftless beauty blowing 
Which by the waste are claiin’d, 
With milfoil, meadow-sweet and kingcups growing, 
Nameless or never named. 
The world looms darkly, as thro’ glass, 
Between the tepid showers that pass; 
Mid-mountain-high the mist-wreaths form— 
To melt wih each successive storm: 
The loch’s still waters dully gleam, 
Till’d with shadows of a dreain. 
But, in the bracken-depths, the heather-bleater 
Sings his small song alone; 
The shrill sandpiper answers—skimming fleeter, 
The stone-chat from its stone. 


It is profitable to compare Mr. F. A. Channing’s forecast of 
Government action with the themes that agriculturists themselves 
consider to be most interesting at the present moment. We 
have the material for doing that in the programme of the North 
Eastern Agricultural Federation, which will be held in the 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on October 13th. The 
president is Mr. J. Knox Lyal, and among those to be present is 
the Earl of Carrington. ‘The subjects that agriculturists wish 
to bring before the notice of the President of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries are the inequalities of rating as applied 
to land, the sheep-dipping orders, land tenure, the legal dis- 
abilities of dairy-farmers and the remedy, and education as applied 
to agriculture. It will be observed that there is nothing that 
need be political in this programme, if we except the vexed question 
of land tenure. There is no disguising the fact that this is a rock 
on which shipwreck may be made. The other questions are of 
a strictly pract cal character, and would demand attention from 
whatever Party happened to be in power. 


Even less importance than usual was attached to the First of 
October this year by sportsmen. In the first place, the weather 
had remained so entirely summer-like that the sport seemed to 
be incongruous with it. More important still, the leafage is almost 
entirely unchanged in the coverts, and so the principal shoots 
are deferred until the advance of winter. Enough was done, 
nevertheless, to disclose the fact that the prospects for pheasant- 
shooting are much more favourable than were those for partridges. 
In these days of hand-rearing, the young birds were saved from 
the terrific rainstorms that made an end of so many partridge 
chicks in June, and they were able to take full advantage of the 
long, bright summer that followed. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that highly satisfactory accounts should come from nearly 
every part of the country. In Lincolnshire the outlook is said 
to be exceptionally good, and we have reports from not one 
district in which itis unsatisfactory. Thecompulsory self-denial 
which has to be exercised in regard to partridges will render the 
abundance of pheasants all the more welcome, 
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For one Sunday, at any rate, during the last few weeks, the 
musty atmosphere of the village church gave place to fragrance 
of flower and fruit. Down in the West Country pans of pickled 
pilchards and festoons of “* harvest” mackerel very appropriately 
took their place side by side with “ the kindly fruits of the earth.” 
At one Cornish church rabbit-pies are said to have made a brave 
show in front of the pulpit; but what the squire thought, or what 
the gamekeeper said afterwards in the churchyard, is not reported. 
Perhaps that village contained none but small holders. Anyway, 
it would be hard to swear to one’s property once the pastry had 
entombed it. The villagers take a keen interest in the appear- 
ance of their churches, and wander many a mile to inspect those 
of their neighbours and make comparisons. 

If the golfer at St. Andrews is able for a moment to with- 
draw his eye from the ball, and to contemplate with any 
intelligent interest the changes in the natural features which are 
going on round about him, he ought to be able to find an 
interesting object-lesson in the reclamation of land from the sea 
at the edge of the classic links. A great many acres must have 
been already reclaimed, partly by depositing bushes or mats of 
underwood, and so inviting the sea to pile up sand about them, 
and thus gradually make a new bit of dry land, and partly by 
the planting of lyme grass and marram on every shifting sand- 
bank above high-water mark, consolidating it, and making it the 
nucleus for a further accretion of sand. The grass spreads and 
sows itself. Probably all is aided by a gentle rising of the land 
at this particular point of the coast; but it is also probable that 
the territorial gain would have been very much less rapid unless 
intelligent means had been adopted for taking advantage of it. 


The Scottish harvest, a most abundant one, has been very 
well served by a fine September for the “leading”; but the 
weather has not been really as ideal for the farmer as for the 
tourist and the shooter. Magnificent days have succeeded each 
other without a break, but at night there has always been an 
exceedingly heavy dew, and although there has been a great deal 
of sunshine during the day, there has been very little wind. The 
absence of wind leaves the moisture of the dew on the corn, and 
it does not get thoroughly dried, in spite of all the sunshine. 
This is the burden of the farmer’s present grievance in the North, 
and he would never be happy without a grievance. The roots 
are a great crop, with which he even has no fault to find. The 
shooter has his grievance with them—that they give such good 
cover that the birds will not rise from them. The man with the 
most legitimate grievance of all is the angler, for whom there is 
no water in the rivers. 

The curious caprices of salmon seem to be demonstrated by 
a change that is in process on the Tay. So far as can be seen, 
the habits of the fish are changing, so that, instead of coming up in 
autumn, as their wont used to be, they are now rather disposed 
to come up in the spring instead. The spring fishing, this year 
at least, has certainly been good when compared with the 
autumn. Of course, we have always looked on the Tay as an 
autumn river, but there is reason to think that we ought to 
modify this view a good deal, as the fish seem to be changing 
their ways. It is not at all easy to understand by what influences 
the change of habit is brought about. There was no exception- 
ally good spring flow of water in the river this year to account for it. 
It is just possible that the fish are deterred from coming up in 
autumn, when the river is low, by the considerable amount of 
dirt of various kinds which must come into it about Perth; but 
there is no particular reason to think that this has very much 
increased of recent years. In some degree it has increased, no 
doubt, but hardly, one would think, sufficiently to cause a change 
of the salmon’s habits. 


For eccentricity in the choice of nesting sites, the blue tit 
and the robin run one another very close. One of the latest 
examples of this has been furnished by the first-named species, 
which, this year, elected to build in the carcase of a rook which 
formed part of the ghastly trophies of a gamekeeper’s museum. 
On the same bough were gibbeted some jays and other culprits 
according to the law of gamekeepers. This incident occurred 
at Wood Norton, Buckinghamshire, the country seat of the 
Duc d’Orleans, and was deemed of sufficient interest to be worthy 
of preservation. Accordingly the gibbet, with its victims and 
the nest, was sent to Messrs. Rowland Ward’s, in whose show- 
rooms it may now be seen. 


This is not the first time that such nesting sites have been 
chosen. In the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
ior example, there is to be seen a nest in a human skull. Now 
there is something more than merely curious about this choice. 
In other words, we may take it as a sure sign that such birds, at 
any rate, are altogether devoid of that sense of dread which, 
among men, is commonly inspired by the bleached remains of 
their own kind. But even in human societies, it must not be 
forgotten, the most gruesome relics of the dead are occasionally 
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regarded as cherished possessions; and this both among civilised 
and savage races. It would be well if these facts were borne in 
mind by those hypersensitive people who insist on measuring th: 
sentimentality of the lower animals by the measure of their own. 


THE OCTOBER MOON. 
By NorA CHESSON. 
Moon of October pacing slow 
Across blue deserts of the sky, 
Whence do you come, where do you go— 
You at whose beck the waters flow 
And tides ebb low and tides lift high? 


You are like some great pagan Queen 
Not often of her people seen, 

But always felt and feared as nigh, 
As ghostly shapes to seér’s eye, 

Or Never-Was to Might-Have-Been. 
Exalted is your pearly horn 

Among the pale stars overborne 

By your indomitable light. 

Across the cloudy crags of night 

You conjure up the ghost of morn. 


No wind that ever blew shall dare 
Shake off from out your cloudy hair 
The silver garland—-no frost bite 
The blossoms in your breastknots bright— 
Endymion saw those flowers there. 
Diana, tell me—hast forgot 

The pleasures of a shepherd’s lot? 
The day-long watching of the sheep 
And then the goddess-haunted sleep ? 
Hush and be still: no flower 1 keep 
Except that called korget-me-not. 





Owing, it may be supposed, to the effect of the dreadtu! 
accident at Salisbury, the winter time-table of the South Western 
Railway Company shows that the authorities have taken pains 
to give the drivers a little extra time at the curves. The 
expresses between Waterloo and Exeter, for instance, which 
used to run 1714 miles in 3hr. 15min., are now allowed 2min. 
extra, this being given to the run of 834 miles between Waterloo 
and Salisbury, 94min. instead of g2min. being allowed for it. 
On the up run every non-stopping train is given 1min. longer. 
This may seem rather a trivial change, and yet that extra 6osec. 
might make all the difference between danger and comparative 
safety. While this has been done on the South Western 
Railway the Great Western steadily proceeds in the pursuit of 
its policy of improving the speed. The express, for instance, to 
the “Cornish Riviera” has to do the journey during winter 
in 3min. less than was allowed to it in summer. Of course, the 
winter traffic on that line is of very great importance, since an 
increasing number of English people prefer to seek in Cornwall 
the mildness of the winter months that they once went 
abroad for. 


The custom of sending luggage in advance is one that has added 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of the railway passenger. 
It enables him to avoid all the worry incidental to looking atter 
it en voute, and in a general way when he gets to his destination, 
behold it is there. The railway companies, too, seem to be quite 
satisfied with the arrangement, but it would appear that, like 
every other good thing, it has brought a certain amount of hard- 
ship in its train. At the parliament or congress of railway 
porters complaint was made on behalf of station porters that by 
sending luggage in advance they were feloniously done out of the 
tips which they look upon as natural perquisites of their office. 
It is almost incredible that railway companies should actually 
calculate on the tips as part of a man’s wages. If they 
have done so in the past it will be much better in the future to 
pay simply for work that is done. 





The investigations of Professor Wertheimer into the methods 
and achievements of the water-finders, or ‘‘ dowsers,”’ will not, it 
is to be feared, tend to enhance their value in the general esti- 
mation. The finding of water by means of the divining rod is a 
custom which was believed in of old, but lost all its repute until 
within comparatively recent years, when it has again become 
much used, has been seriously discussed by scientific people, anc 
has had many apparently magical finds attributed toit. The con- 
clusions of Professor Wertheimer do not for a moment attribute 
any conscious deception to the “dowser’’; they recognise the 
fact, or at least the established probability, that he does 
experience certain sensations in consequence of a peculiat 
sensitiveness, but the professor considers that these sensations, 
as well as the movements of the rod, have their origin in 
subjective causes within the recipient, and that they are not of 
any real value for the purpose of discovering hidden stores o! 
water. 
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fN INCE liv- 
ing near 
the Yel- 
lowstone 
I have 

ften | wondered 

here the herons 

\rdea__ herodias) 

sted which flew 

p and down the 

ver, or stood 

iotionless on the 

.ndbars inter- 

:pting its brown 
ood. It was my 
ynviction that, at 

\e present time, 

rons nested on in- 

-ccessible islands 

the Yellowstone, 
nd that the nests, 
cordingly, —_es- 
aped observation, 

s boats are very 

-arce in this 

ountry. 

Last year (1905) 

i was able to locate 

heronry on an 
island of the Yellowstone, about fifteen miles below my ranch, but, 
previous to the discovery, my friend Mr. J. H. Price had written 
sending particulars of another which he had visited on Powder 

River, about thirty miles above the mouth. The latter, therefore, 

received attention first, and on June 2gth an expedition was 

made there, when we found seven nests at the top of two tall 
pole-like cottonwoods, placed in the extremities of branches so 
thin that they would not bear the weight of even a small boy. 

Six of the nests were in a tree at the extreme edge of the river 

bank, and three overhung the water in such a manner that any 

birds falling out would have been carried away on the swift 
current. The seventh nest was built at the summit of another 
tree, directly behind the first, in a dead branch, as also was one 
of the other nests. All except one, which was nearest to the first 
fork of the tree containing six, were quite out of reach of the most 
expert climber. At our approach nine old birds flew to a sandbar 
in the centre of the river, on which, later, they were observed to 
be fishing, but after their departure no sign of life was visible at 
the nests. A recently dead, full-feathered nestling of large size, 
which had been killed by a fall from: above, lay under the trees. 
We proceeded to pitch our tent in a glade of the cottonwoods, 


E. S. Cameron. 
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FIVE WEEKS OLD. 





THE GREAT BLUE HERON. 





GREAT BLUE H€RON IN MONTANA. 


choosing a situa- 
tion about a hun- 
dred yards __ off, 
where unob- 
structed observa- 
tions could’ be 
made on_ several 
nests through 
binoculars. It was 
found that the 
birds, both old 
and young, were 
extremely wary, so 
that until all talls- 
ing and camp pre- 
parations ceased 
there was no sign 
from either. After 
a long period of 
silence the young 
herons, becoming 
hungry, stood 
quite erect, when 
it was seen that 
five nests  con- 
tained four birds in 
each, and the re- 
maining two but 
three occupants. 
The young herons presented a remarkable sight, as in their 
eagerness to see the parents arrive they stretched their long 
necks to the fullest extent, and with bills pointing straight up in 
the air looked from below like so many snakes. It was found 
impossible to obtain a near view, because at the slightest 
unfamiliar sound the yourg herons crouched down as low as 
possible, maintaining complete silence. This, no doubt, accounted 
for none being seen upon our arrival; but it seemed strange that 
such large birds could hide so easily, and, subsequently, their 
ability thus to conceal themselves appeared to me the most 
striking feature about them. That three or four young herons 
could make themselves invisible from below in quarters only 
large enough for one bird, as shown by the photograph, was 
little short of incredible; nevertheless, they managed to do so. 
On the first day of our arrival a thunder-storm cooled the air, but 
next morning the remarkable effect which the hungry young 
herons produced was further increased by the rapid inflation and 
contraction of their guliets as they panted in the hot sun. They 
seemed to suffer as much as the young golden eagles (see 
Country Lirg, Vol. XVII., page 535), and, since their situation 
was exposed to all vicissitudes of weather, it is certain that the 
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£. S. Cameron. 7WO MONTHS OLD. 
parents shaded them during intense heat. When unalarmed 
they kept up a continuous soft croaking like frogs, which, on the 
appearance of the parents, was changed to a vociferous quacking 
like that of the ducks in a farmyard. 

I was informed by Mrs. Murphy, who lived at a ranch near, 
that this heronry was established here for the first time, and that 
three of the birds began to lay on April 23rd, when only three 


nests were completed. As the period of incubation is about 


£. S. Cameron, 





WAITING FOR ITS MOTHER—AND A MEAL, 
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twenty-eight days, some of the 
young herons were now five weeks 
old. We arrived at the heronry 
at 2p.m., and the old birds couid not 
summon sufficient courage to recom 
mence feeding their young forfour hours 
during the latter part of which time my 
wife and I remained quiet in the tent. 
The herons flew from the river direct], 
to the nests, but, too cautious to aligh: 
immediately, circled round and roun 
above the trees uttering a harsh low 
croak, recalling Canada geese. Eve 
aiter the fears of the majority had bee: 
allayed, severa] herons continued t 
circle round, passing frequently withi: 
gunshot of the tent, which they regarde 
with such suspicion that a sentinel wa: 
perched on a high bough keeping watch 
on it each time that the nestlings were 
fed. From this time (6 p.m.) unti 
II p.m. the parents catered to the want: 
of their offspring, and since out of < 
total of fourteen old birds only three o1 
four came at one time, the operation was 
practically incessant. After dark the 
arrival of the parents was signalled by 
the quick transition from a temporary 
lull to the furious quacking alread 
mentioned on the part of the young birds. The latter wer: 
fed on the small fish known here as ‘suckers,’ and were abl 
to manage quite a large gullet-full, two of the fish which fel 
under the tree being 7in. long. Both parents alternately fe 
the nestlings, nor would it have been possible otherwise 
Between the screaming, flapping, and struggling of the young 
to be fed, their rivalry for the first fish, and the efforts “ow 
the frai 
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parent to satisfy them, it seemed as though 
bough must break under their unite 
weight. 
As is well known, herons feed 
their young by regurgitation, and 


the end of the process has _ bee: 
thus graphically described: ‘ The 
struggle between the young heron 
and the parent seems like a_ wrest 
ling-match, the former standing uy, 
almost as high as the latter, the tree 
swaying to and fro, and both birds 
staggering upon the nest to such an 
extent that the mother is occasionally 
compelled to step off and stand on one 
of the branches to avoid falling. This 
struggle occurs when all the food has 
been given, and the mother is seeking 
to extricate her bill from that of her 
young” (‘ Water Birds of North 
America,” by Baird, Brewer, and Ridg 
way, Vol. I., page 19, 1884). On this 
occasion the nestlings became so excited 
as to leave the nest altogether for the 
branch, and only saved themselves from 
a fall into the river below by the com- 
bined use of bill, feet, and wings. Ina 
long- legged bird like a heron these 
arboreal gymnastics are very curious 
to witness, and are sometimes un- 
successful, as evidenced by the many 
bodies found beneath the trees in large 
colonies. 

The island heronry in the Yellow. 
stone was, of course, in a much more 
inaccessible and romantic situation, 
which, in the absence of a boat, coulc 
only be reached on horseback when the 
river was low. Indeed, at certain times 
the densely-wooded island was unde: 
water, this being the case when ths 
herons first commenced building opera- 
tions. The existence of the nests coul 
only be suspected by watching the 

Pe birds flying to them; for, though i 

é was possible to make out two of th 
eS highest with extremely powerful bino 
<4 culars, the heronry, on the whole 

was well hidden by cottonwoods fron 

aS Ky «(Ordinary observation. We _ visite: 
, het this island on July 30th, when th: 
stream separating it from the nortl 
shore was narrow and only girt! 
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weeks earlier, 1t would have been about 250yds. wide. For a 
short distance after landing, it was necessary to force a way 
through willows as high as the rider’s head; but otherwise 
tere was little underbrush on the island, which extended to 

out a quarter of a mile each way, and was everywhere 
c.rpeted with a luxuriant growth of golden rods, wild rye, and 
till sandgrass. 

The heronry contained altogether eighteen nests, which were 
aced in the tallest trees on a sandbank sloping gradually to the 
ain channel of the river, here about 300yds. wide. In two 
ees, containing altogether ten nests, several could be reached 

climbing, the trunks in this case being so close together that 
topmost branches intermingled. 
he distance from these nests to the 
ound was fifty measured feet. On 
iv arrival, numbers of the fully- 
dged young stood at their nests, 
using an effect which, when seen 
rough the leafy screen against an 
tensely blue sky, recalled the 
storial achievements on Japanese 
ina. All—except nine, which 
rambled back into the nests—flew 
vay upon our approach; but it 
-as subsequently found that they 
turned here every evening to roost. 
‘he European blue heron (Ardea 
cinerea) is very much like the American 
species in appearance and habits; Lut 
it would appear that Montana herons 
are desirous of placing their nests as 
near the water as possible, which is not 
ine case in Scotland. 

Herons in Argyllshire pair very 
early in spring, and my brother has 
observed young birds hatched out on 
April 25th. Towards the end of August 
the birds of the year are seen in flocks, 
as many as twenty-eight having been 
counted at one time. He adds that, 
though he has never fired at herons 
with any kind of weapon, the bird, in 
his experience, is extremely shy, and 
“seems by some instinctive process to 
gauge the killing range of an ordinary 
scatter-gun. On the broken, winding 
shores, however, which are character- 
istic of our West Highland sea-lochs, 
often clothed with wood or buttressed 
with rocks, there is little difficulty in 
approaching this solitary, meditative 
bird, who has no friend to warn him, 
and whose self-absorption at his lonely 
meal is so complete. He can be de- 
scried half a mile away, and stalked 
warily from the rear, what time his 
eager gaze betokens the immediate 
proximity of some precious tide-borne 
prey. It is from this cause that private 
property is so great a protection to 


herons on West Highland sea-lochs, 4 5 Cameron. 
The tourist can only approach his quarry 
by water, and herons can rarely be shot from a boat.” These 


remarks exactly concur, mutatis mutandis, with my own experience 
ot the great blue heron on the Yellowstone. B.S. €. 


BOTTOM-FISHING IN THE 
ROSHNARA GARDENS, DELHI. 


LOSE to Deihi, ina depression beyond the Ridge, are the beautiful 

half-wild Roshnara Gardens, They are called after a fair 

Indian Princess to whom they were once gifted. <A certain 

portion is laid out with flower-beds, but the greater part is half 

fruit grove, half wilderness. There is a small lake near the 

centre of the gardens, which is fed from the canal which runs 

ard by. In this sheet of water is a tree-covered islet, on which lie some 

llen sandstone pillars, half hidden among the grass; these were once 

parently pirt of a kiosk over a well in the midst of the island. The well 

tvelf still exists. Possibly there may have been an ornamental fountain 
ere in olden days. 

Some years ago, the fatal error was made of introducing lotus into the 

oshnara pond, and now these aquatic pests have spread, until in the hot 

weather most of the water is quite hidden by their plate-like leaves. An 

\ustrian friend of mine, who lived near the gardens, was a keen fisherman, 

nd every year used to have a large part of the water cleared of the lotus, 

) that he might be able tu fish for the rohu and white carp, with which the 

pond is well stocked. I used often to join him in his fishing. He hada 

unt which enabled him to reach the island, while I had a fishing machan, or 

iatform, erected well out into the deep water; for the rohu is a subtle biter, 

-id one must have the float right under the point of che rod, in order to Le 
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able to strike like lightning at the proper instant. I have many pleasant 
recollections of peaceful mornings and afternoons spent in inveizling the fat 
rohu of Roshnara. The fine trees, both on the island and on the shore 
opposite, enabled one to nearly always sit in the shade. The fish ran a good 
size. I particularly remember an exciting struggle I had witha fine rohu 
one Mayevening. I was fishing with a peacock-quill float, and a bottom of 
double lake-trout gut, the lengths being laid side by side straight, and 
attached to the next pair with buffer knots. Eight inches from the hook was 
a large pierced shot working loose on the gut between two knots. This shot 
was heavy enough to immerse two-thirds of the delicate 6in. quill float, 
and just rested on the bottom, the paste bait and 8in. of gut lying flat. 
Subsequently I improved on this tackle by using a self-cocking float 
and no shot on the line, the float being still set at such a height that 
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Sin. or 1oin. of the gut lay flat on the bottom. These extreme refinements 
only became necessary. when the rohu fed badly, later on in the season. The 
gut line I made up had a breaking strain of 74lb. It was necessary to use 
strong tackle, as the fish had to be stopped before they got to the lotus 
which edged the clear water. On the evening in question big bubbles 
and vortex-like swirls in the water soon show d that there were big 
fish round my platform. Also I had caught none of the one-pounders and two- 
pounders which used invariably to come on the feed when the larger ones 
were elsewhere, At last came that very slow up and down movement of the 
quill which sets the rohu-fisher’s nerves at high tension, and stiffens his 
forearm in readiness for the sharp upward stroke, which must be t med to 
the exact fraction of a second. This rohu evidently meant business, for the 
slow movements were not spun ou! to agonising length, as they are when the 
nibbling fish is suspicious and shy. The float began to move quicker, and 
then—oh ! delightful sign of a bold feeder !—sunk under and away. Up went 
my arm, and a jar followed as though I had hooked a rock. During the 
instant afterwards, in which the fish below was making up his mind what to 
do, I had time to get on a good pressure. It is difficult to get up steam if 
the break is hard on. By these prompt hustling tactics I have before now 
stopped a ten-pounder from getting a yard of line. 
was too powerful to ke skull-hauled without resistance. Slowly he got under 
way, and went off steadily and irresistibly. His run carried him right to the 
very edge of the lotus-beds before my heavy pressure turned him. Then he 
circled round, gathering pace as he went. After came a second run in a 
different direction, fol.owed, as before, by a circling rush, And then an 
alarming thing happened. 

There was a lotus plant in the open water which had escaped the 
cutting, and showed three broad leaves on the surface anchored to the bottem 
by their stout 7ft. stems. In his circling the rohu went through these 
stems, and the dead feeling of the strain that followed, together with the 


3ut the fellow below 
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disappearance of one of the leaves, showed that the line had fouled a stalk. I 
was in despair, for there was no one at hand to help me. The lotus clump waved 
to and fro as the rohu yot up steam again. Something had to yo; and how 
I blessed my honest double gut when I saw the great stalk torn up bodily 
rom its fastenings, and drawn along the surface! Then I increased the 
pressure, determined to master the fish assoon as possible. The runs became 
shorter and shorter, and at last the rohu was dead beat at the surface, 


“THREE FOR 


A COMEDY IN 


s NE fur sorrer,” murmured John Baldock; “ when I 
sin that darned magpie a month ago, I knawed 
all the doctor’s stuff wur throwed away on pooer 
Marier.”’ 

“Aye,” assented his cousin, Mrs. Packer ; 

“her time wur come, an’ nothen couldn’t ha’ saved her. Well, 

well; ’tis no use frettin’; she was a clane ooman, but she’da 

ter’ble temper.” 

“« That’s true; ‘tis to be hoped she’s gone wher’ she wun’t ha’ 
no chanst o’ showin’ it!” 

“‘What’ll you do wi’ yourself now ?”” enquired Mary Packer. 

“Scamble along as best I can,” and he sighed, moved less, 
it must be confessed, by sentimental than by practical considera- 
tions. Though Maria’s tongue and temper had been pungent, 
her housewilely qualities had been undeniable. Since her illness 
life had been a hideous chaos, and the prospect of this indefinitely 
continued filled Baldock with dismay. 

Each day on returning to his comfortless home he would 
mutter anew, “Oh Lor’, oh Lor’, what be I todo? I can’t put up 
wi't no longer, I can’t!” 

He bore his misery through the winter, but when the earth 
began to stir, when buds began to swell, and birds to pipe, he 
sought his cousin. 

«« Mary,” he began desperately, ‘‘ Maria an’ me must part.” 

“ Lor’ bless the man,” she cried, “is a gone stark, staring 
mad ?”’ 

‘** Part in’ardly, I manes. I thowt to stick to she, but flesh 
and blood must be considered. My stummick wun’t be’r cold 
vittles no longer; an ooman I must ha’ afoor I be a wik older. 
I'll gie she four shillin’ a wik an’ marry her at the end o’ the 
dead year.” 

A flush suffused the widow’s face, a conscious smile curved 
her red lips. What more fitting than that John should turn for 
consolation to his own kin? He was still hale, despite his sixty 
years, was taking ‘‘ good money,” and was known to possess an 
account in the Savings Bank. As long as she could remember, 
Mary had been fond of her cousin; when” he had married a 
‘foreigner’ from a distant village, she, with characteristic 
philosophy, had yielded to the importunity of Joe Packer, who 
had died some two years ago, leaving her neither “chick nor 
child nor penny-piece.”” She earned a precarious living by 
charing, and when Maria Baldock followed Joe, she may be 
forgiven for believing that Providence had intervened on her 
behalf. It seemed to her now that the moment for which she 
had been waiting all her life had come at last. 

* An’ who will you have, John?” she asked, softly; ‘* would 
Ann Castle suit ‘ee? ” 

** Nay, she’s too old.” 

A little cloud dimmed the brightness of Mary’s face. ‘* Too 
old! she’s younger nor me! How about Annie Taylor?” 

* She’s keepin’ comp’ny wi’ Abner Smith.” 

“What d’ee say to Martha Stibbs? ” 

‘¢T wun’t ha’ narra widder. She'd be allus flingin’ her first 
at ma.” 

Mrs. Packer turned aside to hide her tears. ‘‘ I means to ha’ 
a young ’un this time; ’twud be moor respeckful-like to Marier.” 

“Suit yourself!’ cried Mary, whose feelings were strained 
beyond endurance. ‘ Tek a tramp off the road, or a cas’el from 
the work’us, but don’t ask me to help ’ee.”’ 

He gave the table a thump. ‘ You've a-said it; you be a 
good sowl, Mary ; goo up to the work’us an’ pick ma an ooman— 
a young ’un.” 

After some thought she allowed herself to be persuaded, and 
“a young ’un mind,” was his parting injunction as he bade her 
good-night. 

A few days later Baldock and Tom Slade, his under-carter, 
were unhitching their teams from the ploughs, when they 
descried Mrs. Packer’s buxom figure coming towards them along 
the high road. 

“‘l’ve got ’ee a noo missus,” she cried. ‘Her name’s 
Susan Moss; she’s comin’ to-morrow,”’ and without waiting for 
a reply she plodded on to the village. 

“Susan Moss,” repeated Slade; “I knawed a girl o’ that 
name down Longwick way—a lively wench wi’ a laughin’ eye 
and red cheeks, fit to be kissed. A fine temper she had too! ”’ 

3aldock gave a fatuous laugh. ‘1 likes a sperrity gal as 
can puta young chap in his place. Comin’ termorrer! Lark, 
that’s suddent!” 
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showing his broad side. As my landing net would not hold anything over 
Iolb. or 12ib. I essayed to gaff the fish with a strong hook lashed to a stout 
stick, which I happened to have withme. Acouple of efforts were unavailing, 
as the hook would not go through the hard scales. Just then another angler, 
with a larger net, fortunately came on the scene, and he soon got out my 
prize. This rohu proved the biggest I caught in Roshnara, and weighed 
18ib. FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


A WEDDING.” 


HUMBLE LIFE. 


All that day and the next morning the picture of a rosy, 
taughing face danced before his excited fancy. He was setting 
out his dinner when he heard a timid knock on the door. 

“¢ Come in,” he cried. 

“Does Mr. Baldock live here ?”’ a thin voice enquired. 

“Aye; come in!” impatiently. 

There stepped into the room a pale, shrivelled little woman 
of middle age, who shrank in fear before his angry gaze. 

** Who be you?” he demanded. 

‘I be Susan Moss, your noo housekeeper !”’ 

“ Danged if you be!” 

«* Ain’t you Mr. Baldock ?” she asked in trembling accents. 

«« Aye, but the Susan Moss I engaged is a lively young wench 
wi’ red cheeks.” 

‘Oh! there’s bin a mistook. I reckon you means my niece 
as is in the Ouse, too.” 

Silence followed; then John began to swear. Mary who 
had played him the trick, Slade who doubtless had aided her, the 
workhouse officials, the innocent intruder were all consigned to 
the same unpleasant locality in the most powerful language his 
tongue could command. The sound of suppressed laughter 
outside cut short the torrent. ‘I reckon ’tis a mistook,’’ he said 
grimly, ‘* but ’tis one as can soon be set right.” 

“T’ll go back this minnit,” said the woman, who seemed 
anxious to return to the safe, if unexciting, shelter of the 
workhouse. 

‘Nay, I tek ’ee back myself termorrer, then I shall knaw 
as I gets the right ’un,” was his decision. ‘To think o’ Mary 
putt’n ma off wi’ that little atomy!”’ he reflected wrathfully as 
he took his way to the stables. “I'll gie she a piece o’ my 
mindt!’’ Her cottage was locked, however, the blinds were 
down; she was doubtless out for the day. As a matter of fact 
she was at that moment peering from an upper window. ‘I 
wun’t gie ‘un the chanst o’ lett’n hisself out on ma till he’ve got 
tired o’ his ooman,”’ she murmured; ‘then we'll see!”’ 

At the stables Tom was giving the lads a graphic account 
of Susan’s arrival: ‘* Wanted a nice young gal, a did, an’ they 
sent a li’le ole shadder of an ooman! You should ha’ heard ’un 
sw’er when a sin she!—fit to cut a train a-two. He could larn 
we summat——”’ 

‘Aye, an’ he will larn ’ee summat, too, my lad,” broke in 
the furious listener, scattering the group. After despatching 
Tom on a tiresome errand, and reducing the boys to tears, he 
felt more at ease. But the story of his new housekeeper had 
spread through the village, and wherever he turned gibes 
awaited him, until for want of a better resort he took himself home. 

The following day, which was Sunday, Mrs. Packer from 
her window perceived her cousin, clad in his best clothes, escorting 
the ‘‘shadder”’ towards the road that led to the workhouse. 
“Blessed if he ain’t taking her back a’ready!” she exclaimed, 
and threw open the casement. “Johnnie, Johnnie, step in on 
your way back from the Union an’ have a cup o’ tea along 0’ 
me. I’ve a lovely cake—the kind you likes.” 

He reflected. ‘‘ Thanx ’ee, I’ll come,” he answered, with a 
singular smile. 

Baldock and his charge reached the workhouse as the 
inmates were streaming across the quadrangle to church. The 
men he ignored, the women he scrutinised with a proprietary 
air. His look caught the bold, laughing glance of a girl, who 
gave him a sly smile that stirred his slow pulses. 

“That’s Susie,” said the ‘*shadder” at his elbow. “A fine 
wench. Aye, wi’ a fine temper.” 

“I likes a sperrity ’ooman,” was all he vouchsafed in response 
to this second word of warning. 


Susie proved indeed the liveliest of companions during the 
walk home. From time to time he cast upon her a look ot! 
foolish admiration. Tom Sladewas right ; her cheeks were fit to be 
kissed, and slipping his arm about her waist he tipped up her chin. 

“My word,” she cried, returning the salute, ‘* you don’t lose 
much time.” 

“Hello,” glancing over his shoulder, ‘there’s a couple 
o’ magpies; two fur mirth.” 

«<1 on’y sees one.” 

‘*’*Tother flod off afore you looked. That means sorrer fur 
you an’ mirth fur me. There did ought to ha’ bin three, didn’t 
there ?’’ with a smile that banished his superstitious forebodings. 
“Catch howldt 0’ my arm,” he bade, and walking thus they 
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reached the village, where Mrs. Packer in her garden was 
awaiting John. She stared hard at Susie, whose bold eyes 
raked her from head to foot. 

‘“You axed ma to tea,” began Baldock, “so here I be wi’ 
my noo housekeeper as I’ve bin to the Union to fetch.” 

The colour fled from Mary’s face. ‘‘ Dear sakes!” she 
‘asped, and going into the house shut the door behind her. 

“Who be she ?” enquired the girl, jealously. 

‘* A widder ooman as is kin to me.” 

“ Ah, she ’ud ha’ liked to ha’ bin your housekeeper,” was 
he girl’s dry rejoinder. 

Near Baldock’s cottage they met Tom Slade, who also 
tared at Sue. ‘‘ By gum, he’s bin an’ fot the young ’un! How 
e, Susie? Ha’ you furgot your old sweetheart ?”’ 

Tom!” dropping her swain’s arm, * who'd a-thought o’ 
eein’ you here?” She would have flung herself on him had 
,ot John seized her wrist. 

“«Stap it!” he said, roughly. ‘You belongs to me, d’ee 
ear? I wun’t ha’ you a-carin’ on wi’ no young chaps.” 

Susie turned on him in a fury. “1 shall car’ on wi’ who 
:’ve a mindt, thee old ’ adding an epithet that was neither 
olite nor refined. 

John stood confounded. ‘I'll send ’ee back wher’ you come 
rom,” he spluttered when he could find words. 

She stepped close to him and looked him straight between 
he eyes. ‘If you thinks you’re goin’ to fool me like you fooled 

my aunt, you’re wrong, mister! You've undertook to marry me, 
in’ you'll ha’ to do’t, whether you likes it or whether you don’t!” 

“Dally,” muttered Tom, “ he’ve found his missus,” as Susie 
proceeded to quell further signs of resistance, finally reducing 
her employer to a state of abject submission. 

And Tom, as Baldock learnt, was right. Maria’s yoke had 
been heavy, but Susie added to her yoke; whereas Maria had 
chastised him with whips, Susie chastised him with scorpions. 
So long as the novelty of her new position lasted, so long did 
john’s satisfaction in his youthful housekeeper endure. Both 
were equally shortlived! He soon grew to hate the bold eyes 
which laughed—at other men; the red cheeks he used to kiss. 
And Susie, noting the change, shortened his fetters and tightened 
the screws. The Black Horse, where in old days he had sought 
peace, knew him no more; his friends never saw him save on 
Sundays, when he and Susie paraded the village arm-in-arm, he 
looking ‘‘a-sif he wur followin’ his own fun’ral.” 

These state processions, which he loathed, served to empha- 
sise the girl’s determination of holding him to his bargain and 
to counteract the effect of her flirtations during the week with 
Tom Slade and with Abner Smith, who had deserted his recog- 
nised sweetheart to dally with Sue. It was during the course of 
the Sunday walk that she told Baldock she meant to have the 
banns put in shortly, because she was ‘tired o’ livin’ single.” 

‘Send in our names this day fortnight,” he faltered; ‘the 
dead year wun’t be up this long whiled.” 

“The dead year’s nought to me. I'll wait a month, but not 
a minnit longer.” 

In his desperation he wrenched himself from her irksome 
hold. ‘I’ve changed my mindt ’bout marryin’ ’ee, Sue. I'll 
pay ee your wages fur the rest o’ the year an’ you can get 
another place.” 

“But I ha’n’t changed my mindt, my man. If you don’t 
send in our names, I will.’’ : 

He groaned. ‘ What ’ull you tek to let ma off?” 

“ What’ll you give?” 

‘I’ve twenty pound in the bank. You shall ha’ the half 
on’t.” 

The girl burst into a loud laugh. ‘ D’ee think I’m a fool, 
John Baldock? When we be wed I shall ha’ the handlin’ o’ 
your twen’y pound an’ all your wages as well. I’ve got a good 
home an’ a stiddy man o’ ripe age what I’ve put in his place, an’ 
I means to stick to ’em.” 

“You'll ha’ to send in the names then, fur I wun’t, 
sullen answer. 





” 


was his 


While smoking a melancholy pipe in the garden that evening 
he cast about for some way of escape from the noose into which 
he had so heedlessly thrust bis neck. Susie was hanging on the 
wate amusing herself with Tom and Abner. Suddenly John came 
‘o a tremendous decision. Slipping round the back of the house, 
he ran to Mrs. Packer’s cottage. ‘Let main, Mary, fur pity’s 
cake,” he implored, as she hesitated; they had not spoken since 
ihe fateful Sunday of Susie’s arrival. 

‘« What d’ee want ?”’ was her cold greeting. 

Briefly he told his story—of how Susie stripped him of his 
wages, of how she forbade him to set foot inside public, or pass 
the time of day with his own kin; of how she spied upon him so 
that he could scarce call his soul his own, much less a minute of 
his time; and finally of how she said she would put up the banns 
‘his day fortnight, because she was ‘tired o’ livin’ single.” 
‘What be J to do, Mary?” 

“Marry her, I s’pose,” returned Mrs. Packer, whose lips 
were tight set. 
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“Til hang myself fust! I thowt mebbe you ’ud ha’ found 
some way out on’t for ma——,” and he groped for the door. 

*« John,” she cried, catching at his hand; *‘ oh, my dear, |’m 
sorry for ’ee from my heart. Stop a minnit an’ let’s think.” 

He sank on a chair and put up his hand to hide his tears. 
The sight of him thus broken filled her with a passion of pity. 

** Folks sez Tom an’ Abner are mighty taken wi’ her; would 
one o’ they help ’ee?”’ 

““T axed she once if she ’udn’t soonder marry a younger 
chap; but not she! ‘They be too much given to knockin’ ’ee 
about if you looses your tongue on ’em,’ she sez. It med well 
ha’ bin ‘one fur sorrer’ the day she came! I'd better ha’ stuck 
to your ooman.” 

Mrs. Packer moved restlessly about the kitchen. ‘ You 
*udn’t have a widder, else I knawed—one—as med ha’ suited 
’ee.”’ She turned and faced him, the warm colour mounting to 
her brow. As John in startled silence gave her back look for 
look, some words of Susie’s flashed into his mind. 

‘‘ Mary,” he cried, leaping to his feet, “ why didn’t ’ee tell 
ma that afore?” 

“You said you ’udn’t ha’ narra widder.” 

** Ah, but you—you was diff’rent. Lard, Lard, what a fool 
I’ve bin, an’ now ’tis too late!” 

She drew his head on to her bosom. ‘ Dwun’t ’ee cry, my 
dear. She can’t mek you marry her, when all’s said an’ done.” 

“¢ I’m afeared she ’ull, if sa be as I’m alive; but I’ll see if I 
can’t get quit on her somehow, dang ma if | wun’t!” 


Baldock and Tom Slade were eating their “ nunchin”’ the 
following morning when the former opened fire. ‘ Tom,” said 
he, ‘*’ull you wed Susie ’stead o’ me ?”’ 

Slade laughed. ‘ Not if you was to pay me a hunderd 
pound ; I’ve seen too much o’ how she treats you to want to tek 
her off your hands.” 

‘‘The wust on it is as I wants another ooman,” groaned 
Baldock, and out came the whole story. 

‘‘I’m sorry for ’ee, *pon me sowl,” remarked Tom, ‘ but I 
dwun’t run to Susie till death us do part. Can’t we do her no- 
how?” For ten minutes he sat thinking, then smacking his 
thigh, he unfolded a scheme the boldness of which made John 
gasp. 

‘‘T’ll hear what Mary thinks on’t,” he said, “ an’ I’ll gie 
Susie fair warning ; if she wun’t belave ma ’tis her look-out.” 


Mrs. Packer was sitting sewing one night that week, when 
she heard a low tap on the window. 

‘*‘ John?” she whispered. ‘Aye, ha’ you bin to Cateswick ?”’ 

“Aye, ‘tis all right. God bless ’ee, my dear; Mary, I 
sin three magpies to-day!” 

She laughed. ‘Maybe they’re for Sue. There’s many a 
slip, you knaw.” 

‘‘There shan’t be none this time. Mary, come nigher; 
nigher yet. Dang ma, how narrer this winder is!” 


Susie duly sent in to the clerk her name and John’s, and 
informed her friends that she intended to be married the day after 
the ‘“‘askings”’ were out. It is not etiquette in rustic circles to hear 
your own banns read. John was therefore surprised when on the 
third Sunday morning she bade him accompany her to church. 

‘“T ’udn’t go if I was you,” he said, weakly, quailing before 
the possible consequences. Opposition, however, but served to 
strengthen her resolve. The bells were chiming when they 
started, Susie clad in her smartest gown, clinging to the arm of 
her reluctant escort. 

“Be gwine to church then?” questioned the youths whom 
they met. 

“Aye, to hear our names read,” was her reply, which 
elicited a burst of suppressed giggling. Quickly the news was 
passed from mouth to mouth, and a small crowd followed the 
couple to the church porch. 

«Why, in God’s name, didn’t you kip she at home?” 
whispered Tom in John’s ear as they entered. 

‘She ’ud come, bless ’ee. I reckon she sniffs summat 
out.” 

“Let me sit by her, or she’ll kick up a row in servist.”’ 
Baldock, nothing loth, contrived as though by accident to 
give Slade his place, and seated himself beside Mary Packer, 
heedless of Sue’s angry looks. As the service proceeded, public 
interest in the bride quickened; and when the parson closed the 
Bible—‘ Here endeth the second lesson’’—every eye was fixed 
upon her. In the momentary pause that followed you might 
have heard the proverbial pin drop. The harmonium sounded 
the first chord of the chant. 

“Stop!” cried Susie, jumping up; ‘you've furgot the 
banns 

“Be quiet,” growled Tom, clapping his hand over her 
mouth; ‘everyone’s a-larfin’ at ’ee.” 

Wildly she cast her eyes around. On every face save on 
John’s and Mary’s was a broad grin of delight. In an instant 
the truth broke upon her: she had been tricked by the man she 
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despised; she had made herself the laughing-stock of the 
villagers, who one and all had sympathised with him, and had 
conspired to keep his secret. 


«Aye, but she was mad!” said a gossip who had been in 
church that morning to a less-fortunate neighbour. ‘ Flung out 
straight away, an’ waited fur John in the porch. An’ didn’t she 
gin he the length o’ her tongue! ‘You wun’t get the better o’ 
me,’ she screeches; ‘fur I'll marry ’ee yet, danged if I wun’t.’ 
‘I dwun’t think you ’ull,’ sez he, quiet-like ; ‘’cause me an’ Mary’ 
—puttin’ his arm round her—‘ was married yesterday at the 
register’s.’ You should ha’ sin Sue! She was fair choked wi’ 
rage. ‘’Tis your own fault,’ sez John; ‘1 gin you warnin’, but 
you ’udn’t belave ma.’ ” 

“Aw, pooer Johnnie! He knawed he’udn’t be safe till he’d 
put another ooman betwixt Sue an’ hisself. What’s she gwine 
to do now ?”’ 

‘* Tom Slade telled her she’d best be sens’ble an’ tek the ten 
pound John offered her. ‘And mebbe,’ sez he, ‘Abner Smith 
ain’t o’ the same opinion as Jolinnie.’ Blessed if she didn’t go 
off to Abner’s mother, an’ folks is sayin’ this arternoon as the 
names will be up nex’ Sunday. She means to hear ’em read 
every time to mek sure Abner ha’n’t bin to clerk like ’tother, an’ 
stopped ’em on the quict!”’ 
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“So I’ve got a missus at last,” said Baldock, as he and 
Mary sat together that evening. 

‘“‘ A wife,’ she corrected. ‘Are you happy, John?” 

“Just about. Be you?” 

“Aye.” And the fulness of content that breathed in the 
simple word satisfied him. 

“I’m sorry for Sue,”’ she remarked, presently. 

“You ’udn’t be if you'd lived along o’ she fur three months 
an’ moor. Dally, it meks I trimble to think on’t.” 

‘Don’t think on it. Lark, my dear, you did ought to be 
a proud man, seein’ it’s took three oomans to get ’ee your 
wife.” 

“That’s just right then,” he returned with a twinkle, and 
slipped his arm about her. 


*€One fur sorrer,” 
quoted Mary, 
**Two fur mirth, 
Three fur a weddin’, 
Four fur a vd 





stopping suddenly short. John chuckled. ‘ Next year, plase 
God, us med see fower,” he whispered. ‘ Lark, my dear, 
what a fine colour you’ve got, an’ how saft an’ warm your 
cheeks are!” ELreANor G. Haypen. 





ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, LICHFIELD. 


HERE are few 
towns in Engiand 
so completely 
ecclesiastical in 
their outward 

aspect as Lichfield. The 
hasty view which express 
passengers catch as they 
hurry by along the London 
and North Western 
Railway is a_ kind of 
epitome of the _ little 
city as presented in a 
nearer survey. Three 
tall graceful spires be- 
token the existence of a 
large Gothic building, but 
we see nothing more, and 
even the spires are imme- 
diately swallowed up by 
the green, rolling hills. 
We rush on, perhaps won- 
dering what the rest of that 
church must be like, and 
what the streets and houses 
out of which the spires rise 
so picturesquely. When 
we take a nearer view and 
pay a visit to the place we 
probably spend most of our 
available time in seeing the 
cathedral, and the rest in 
looking at the bizthplace 
of Dr. Johnson. As at 
Stamford everyone must 
goto Burghley House, and 
few only go round the 
noble churches or visit the 
callises, so at Lichheld the 
old streets, the marks of 
the three sieges, the inter- 
esting parish churches, 
especially St. Michael’s, 
and the almshouses are 
often neglected. It is true 
that there is more interest 
taken of late in these last- 
named institutions, and 
architectural students have 
been known to look with 
something more than 
curiosity at the suburb of 
‘shospitals”’ which adorns 
the south side of New- 
bury, or the strange sur- 
roundings of St. Helen’s 
at Abingdon. lRegarded 
merely as curiosities of 
picturesqueness, alms- — 
houses are often well worth — Copyright. 
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careful examination, and 
all the world is indebted 
to the effect which the 
hospital at Bray produced 
upon the mind of Frederick 
Walker. The causes which 
in so many cases have 
made these almshouses 
interesting to the artist and 
the architect seem to be 
chiefly that they are 
anomalous and traditional 
in style. The old genuine 
Gothic feeling was dying, 
the new style of Inigo Jones 
and Wren had not come 
in. These almshouses 
were built by men who, 
before the suppression of 
the monasteries and 
friaries, would have con- 
tributed to build abbey 
churches or the great 
preaching houses of the 
Blackfriars and_ the 
Greyfriars. 

After the reign of 
Henry VIII. all this was 
changed. For a time even 
church architecture was 
neglected. We have very 
few Elizabethan churches. 
The great folk built Hat- 
field and Burghley, Cob- 
ham and Bradford, Brams- 
hill and Haddon. The 
lesser folk, especially in 
country towns, built alms- 
houses. The influence of 
the local builder, with his 
Gothic traditions in wood- 
work and window glazing, 
was controlled in other par- 
ticulars by the foreign 
taste of the owners of the 
great manor houses. In 
the almshouse he had his 
own way. He had, per- 
haps, worked at a manor 
house and remembered the 
capitals of the classical 
columns. But in the main 
all his ideas were of what 
his forefathers had learnt 
from the abbots and 
priors; and, though he 
sr did not know it himself, he 
invented a new style and 
started a new tradition in 
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then, what the local builder in this frame of mind produced 
was absolutely satisfactory, as at Corsham or at Brasenose; 
now and then, as at Lichfield, it was too grotesque to be 
beautiful, yet not too ugly to be interesting and even suggestive. 
It is said that the row of chimneys which forms the principal 
architectural feature of Bishop Smyth’s almshouse at Lichfield, 
shows that it was founded ‘soon after the general introduction 
of chimneys”; but chimneys were common long before—there 
are two at Abingdon of the thirteenth century or very little 
later—and Bishop Smyth was consecrated to Coventry and 
Lichfield in 1493. It is more likely that this Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist, whensoever founded, was not completed 
much before Brasenose at Oxford, which is always dated 
1512, when the founder of both had long been translated to 
Lincoln. Bishop Smyth died in 1514, and when we compare 
the chapel here at Lichfield with two contemporary churches 
in London, namely, the Savoy 
Chapel, and St. Peter-ad-Vincula in 
the Tower, the resemblance is 
startling. The chapel of St. John’s 
Hospital has been virtually rebuilt 
under the name of _ restoration, 

John of the Savoy has _ been 
burnt and_ renovated, while the 
parish church of St. Peter, now 
described as a Royal chapel, has 
suffered as much as_ both put 
together ; yet all remain to show us 
how the last churches before the 
Reformation were built, as all three 
may salely be dated in or very 
near 1512. Two years after Bishop 
Smyth’s death, a tomb was set up 
in the Chapel of the Rolls in 
London, which is usually looked upon 
as the first piece of distinctly Italian 
work, namely, Torrigiano’s monument, 
erected in 1516, of John Yong, 
Master of the Rolls, who had been 
a contemporary of Bishop Smyth 
at Oxford. A very few years elapsed 
before the chapel of Brasenose was 
designed in what, no doubt, Bishop 
Smyth’s successors thought was the 
style of their forefathers. They may 
have called it Gothic in disparage- 
ment, but Pugin had not yet arisen 
to tell us that Gothic is “the 
Christian pointed style,” and to 
accept even that nickname as dis- 
tinctive. The round-headed windows 
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have Gothic mouldings, and down to the time of Oliy 
Cromwell, when in distant places the old tradition sti 
lingered, as at Plymouth and ‘Tavistock, a church or ty, 
and many almshouses were built, in which, though all is 
Gothic, nothing is pointed. 


oF 


TURKEYS AND: , 
- THEIR BREEDING 


O one William Strickland Edward VI. granted permissio 
about the year 1550, to assume a family crest, and th s 
crest was a turkey cock in his pride proper. It w:s 
thus that William Strickland commemorated the fac 
that he was the importer of the turkey into Englan 
It came from Spain, which, as that country discovered Nort 
America, was naturally the first European country to bring 
bird indigenous to the New World to the Old. But so scarce we: 
turkeys at this time, that Archbishop Cranmer prohibited t! 
appearance of more than one dish of turkey cocks at Sta 
festivals, and the hens were then too precious to be cooked. T} 
reign of Edward VII. sees a very different state of thing 
Turkeys are now no longer the food of the rich, but a dish belove 
of the people; so much so, that the many ‘ goose”’ clu 
organised each year to enable working men to have a goose « 
Christmas Day are now goose clubs merely in name, for nin 
tenths of the members prefer a turkey. Nor are turkeys ai 
longer considered a Christmas dish alone. Leadenhall has the 
for some nine months of the year, and the salesmen will sell o: ¢ 
or a hundred at about 7d. per lb. These, of course, are foreigner 
and come out of cold storage. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century the turke 
which had siowly but surely spread throughout the count: 
became recognised as a Christmas dish, but was never bred ‘vo 
any great extent until the last century, except in the Eastern 
Counties, which then, as now, seem to have supplied the London 
market. In those days they were driven to town. Defoe saw a 
large flock of them crossing Stamford Bridge, and records tli 
fact in his diary, like the observant journalist he was. In thesedays, 
it is to be feared, the motor-buses would play havoc with thei 
when they neared the metropolis. But, long as the turkey has 
been settled among our farmstock, its breeding was_ never 
thoroughly understood, and hence it failed to multiply. It 
could only exist, it was thought, in certain districts, owing to its 
extreme delicacy, which delicacy has turned out to be a myth. 
But it is not a be icky: ard fowl; it does not flourish in confinement, 
but is essentially a country bird, needing a free range, pure air, 
and as little artificial treatment as possible. 

The turkey hen is a model of all the domestic virtues; she 
is a meek, depressed, Martha-like, but spiritless bird, homely in 
appearance, and apparently conscious that she looks homely. 
But the cock bird has conceit enough for two; the personifica- 
tion of arrogance, he struts through the world, absolutely useless 
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while alive except as the father of the next generation. Still the 
breeder likes to see plently of the poults turning to ‘ gobblers,” 
for that means they will make more weight when December 
comes. The hen lays in the spring, waiting till the cold of 
winter has gone; and she likes to ‘steal her nest,” that is, to 
seek out some secluded spot in a hedge, and there lay her eggs. 
Occasionally she can be persuaded to lay in or near the turkey 
house; but in all cases the eggs should be removed when laid, 
and the earliest half-dozen given to a broody hen. Some 
breeders, when the turkey hen becomes broody, do nat let her 
sit, but put her in a barred coop, and entrust the eggs to broody 
hens or incubators; the hen presently lays again, and is then 
allowed to sit. Whenever allowed, she sits well and closely, and 
also makes an admirable mother, never treading on the chicks 
or running them to death like some broody hens, The turkey 
chicks themselves, though they take twenty-eight days to hatch, 
are no bigger than ordinary chickens when they appear; so they 
have a large amount of growth before them. ‘Their rearing 
presents no great difficulty if they come from healthy, unrelated 
stock, and if they are kept dry the first few weeks of their lives. 
Their food should be given them quite fresh. Egg and bread- 
crumb is still much used to start them with, and this food is 
varied by rice boiled in milk and mixed with meal into a crumbly 
mass. The chicks greatly dislike sticky food, though I have 
heard of them being reared on ground oats, like Sussex chickens ; 
they should have a variety of food. Besides the soft food 
mentioned, they should have biscuit meal, and also small mixed 
grain of the kind sold as “dry feed” mixture; but it is not 
advisable to try to raise them entirely on the ‘dry feed” 
system. Almost as important as the feeding is the necessity for 
cooping them on fresh, untainted ground, and letting them have 
animal food in some form or other. They are also very partial 
to such green food as dandelion leaves and onions. At about 
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ten weeks they “shoot the red,” that is, develop the red, fleshy 
protuberances on head and neck which distinguish them from 
ordinary poultry. ‘Then they turn hardy, and do best if allowed 
to sleep in the open till Jate autumn comes. 

The turkey house should always have one side open, as 
turkeys are very prone to catch roup if they sleep in a stuffy 
atmosphere. Much of the sickness among them in the past 
turns out to be entirely due to overcrowding them at night, and 
running them on land previously overrun by fowls; they do best 
by themselves on land uncontaminated by poultry droppings. 
To keepin health they need a good supply of flint grit, and if this is 
supp:ied they will thrive even ona clay soil. A breeding-pen may 
consist of any number of hens up to eight or nine, and care 
should be taken that cock and hens are unrelated, as in-breeding, 
especially in the Eastern Counties, has done much harm to the 
turkey industry in the past. Stamina in the chicks is best 
obtained by breeding from strong, vigorous stock birds. Our 
own breeds are the Norfolk or black turkey and the Cambridge 
Bronze, but the latter has of late been merged into the American 
Bronze, which has been largely imported. ‘There are also 
Whites, but they are merely sports from the darker birds. 
Narragansetts are the breed which flourish in Rhode Island; 
they are smaller than the Bronze, but the flesh is more 
delicate. The same, by the way, can be said of our Norfolk 
turkey, which still holds its own in spite of the American 
invasion. The black turkey also flourishes on the Continent, 
while in Belgium, a breed which is apparently a mixture 
of all the others is largely bred under the name of the 
Ronquiéres. ‘Turkeys are cheaper to buy than formerly, but, 
on the other hand, they are reared with less trouble, and 
with a smaller death-rate ; turkey-breeding is, therefore, still a 
very profitable country pursuit, for the demand for turkeys 
increases year by year. Cuarves D. Lestie. 


HOME LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


I1.—THE RED-EYED VIREO. 


BIRD which, because of his extreme shyness and 
diffidence, is very seldom observed by the majority 
of people, and yet one which is far from uncommon 
in his chosen haunts, and is, moreover, of considerable 
economic value, is the red-eyed vireo. For those 

who know his habits, however, it is easy to find him at any time 
during the spring and summer months, for where one is to be 
found there are usually plenty of 
his fellows. I have spent many 
pleasant hours simply watching 
one as he flitted and hopped 
about among the leaves and 
branches of the taller trees 
searching out his food, of which 
he seems to be constantly in 
need. His especial  tit-bits, 
which would appear to be 
irresistible to him, and for which 
he searches with untiring per- 
sistence, are the two _ leaf- 
destroying larve known as the 
“cut-worm” and ‘leaf-roller.”’ 
These he is constantly searching 
out in their hiding - places, 
examining leaf after leaf on 
both sides with the utmost per- 
severance, and the countless 
number of these destructive 
worms that one of these little 
feathered creatures destroys in a 
year would doubtless be almost 
incredible could we estimate it. 
He divides his time about 
equally between catching these 
worms and singing, for he gives 
utterance to his short but very 
pleasing littie song after nearly 
every worm devoured. The Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher once said, 
while watching one at_ this, 
his favouite combination of busi- 
ness and pleasure, ‘‘ That little 
fellow has found a land of 
plenty up there, and he says 
grace like a little Christian at 
every mouthful.” His song is 
characteristic of the bird himself, 
clear-cut and precise. It 
sounds more like a monologue 





FEMALE VIREO AT NEST. 


than a song, and as though he were trying to explain 
something of much importance to an invisible audience, 
pausing now and then in order that his hearers may have 
the opportunity to digest and properly reflect upon his words. 
Mr. Wilson Flagg has very appropriately given him the 
name of *‘ Preacher,” although ‘ Lecturer” or ‘“* Orator” might 
do just as well, and he gives the following very excellent trans- 
lation of the bird’s notes into 
English: ‘*You see it! You 
know it! Do you hear me? Do 
you believe it?’ The song is 
very distinctive, and once heard 
cannot be easily forgotten or 
associated with any other bird, 
and, as he is so constantly 
repeating it, we may know when 
the author is about, although 
we may not be able to see him, 
hidden as he is for the greater 
part of his time among the thick 
foliage of the trees. That he is 
being watched seems to disturb 
this independent little fellow but 
slightly, provided the observer 
remains respectfully quiet and 
at a reasonable distance. He 
will continue his search for 
worms with undiminished zeal, 
merely pausing now and then to 
peep around a leaf or twig at 
the intruder, as much as to ask 
why his actions are being so 
closely watched, but otherwise 
apparently oblivious to his 
presence. In the nesting season, 
however, it is different, for then 
both male and female birds are 
easily disturbed, and their dis- 
tressed danger call, best imitated 
by the syllables ‘* Cree, cree, 
cree,” may frequently be heard, 
often calling attention to the 
nest, which, in all probability, 
would otherwise be passed by 
unnoticed. ‘They try to be wily, 
however, and will rarely 
approach very closely to their 
home, but will hop about among 
the branches of the adjacent 
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trees with an air of unconcern which would go far toward 
deceiving even one well versed in bird-lore were it not belied by 
the constant ‘‘ Cree, cree,” which they do not cease uttering for 
an instant so long as the supposed source of danger to them and 
their home is within earshot. 

The vireos are an exclusively American family, and number 
some fifty species, of which seven reach the North-Eastern States. 





A S/ITTING B/RD. 


Of these by far the most common is the red-eye. There are few 
favourable localities in Eastern North America where, in the 
summer, one may not find this bird, or, at least, hear his cheerful 
little song, even though the author may be invisible. The red- 
eyes spend somewhat less than half the year in the localities 
where they build their nests and rear their young. Arriving 
from the Scuth about May tst, the males, as is usual with all 
birds, put in their appearance a few days in advance of the 
females; they leave again for the warmer clime about October rst, 
or sometimes even earlier. Their habitat extends throughout 
nearly the whole of Eastern North America, West as far as 
Colorado, Utah, and British Columbia, and North as far as Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. They pass the winter from 
Southern Ilorida to the Bahamas, and in Mexico, Central and 
South America as far south as Brazil. They nest nearly 
throughout their United States range, though they are but 
casual visitors to its northern and southern e&<tremities. 

In colour, size, and shape there is but little difference bet ween 
the two sexes. ‘They are small, trimly- 
built birds, in length averaging about 
6in., and in expanse of wings about Toin. 
Their backs and wings are olive green, 
tail of a somewhat more dusky hue, 
while all the under parts are wbite, 
faintly tinged with yellow at the edges 
and on the under wing and tail coverts. 
On the crown is an ash-coloured cap, 
edged on each side with black, below 
which is a white line, and below this, 
again, a dusky stripe extending back- 
ward through the eye. 

The red-eyed vireos are later in 
their breeding habits than are most of 
our birds, and it is seldom that the 
nest is even commenced before the 
latter part of May, or even June Ist. 
Over the situation in which to place 
it they are not extremely particular. 
All they ask is a tree or sapling— 
never a bush or shrub—and it makes 
no difference what kind of a tree it is 
so long as it is one of the deciduous 
species. I have never found a nest, nor 
have I ever heard of one being found, 
in any one of the conifers. Whether it 
be situated within a few feet of a house, 
or inthe midst of the woods, on a 
rocky hillside, or on a level plain, 
in a swamp, or on the top. of 
a mountain, is immaterial to them, and, as a fact, I 
have found their nests in all of these places. The nest 
is seldom placed at any great height, rarely more than 
2oft. above, and the majority within roft. of the ground. 
In shape this abode resembles a small cup, minus the handle, 
and averages about 2%in. in diameter by 2}in. in depth. It is 
invariably hung from some horizontal crotch near the extreme 
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end of a small branch. In its structure it is a marvel of compact- 
ness and durability, and seems almost too small for the size of 
the bird. It is one of the few nests that will often remain almost 
unimpaired by the severe storms of an entire winter, and I have 
many times found nests of this species built the year previous 
that were in outward appearance almost in as good condition as 
those newly constructed. ‘Ihe materials used in the building of 
, these nests are of the same general 
character in each and every one. In 
fact, the nests of all the species of the 
vireo family are built very much after 
the same plan and of similar materials, 
but, despite this, the nest of each species 
has something so distinctive about it as 
to make it an easy task for anyone well 
acquainted with the nesting habits of 
the birds to distinguish between the 
habitations of the different species. It 
is built, for the most part, of dead 
grasses, strippings from dead weed 
stalks, and the fine inner bark of birch 
and hemlock trees, intricately woven 
into a thin but strong and entirely 
water-proof wall. This is completely 
covered on the outside by pieces of 
rotten wood, old cocoons, pieces of 
paper, small dead leaves, etc., all bound 
closely and held securely by spiders’ 
webs, and is neatly lined with very fine 
strips of grape-vine bark or fine dead 
erasses, the former materials seemingly 
preferred above all others. This 
structure must be seen to be appreciated, 
for there is no product of the basket- 
maker’s art that can compete with it. In the building of their 
nest the birds are occupied from four days to a week, both of 
them dcins their share of the work. Atthistime, and even after 
the eggs are laid, the birds are very easily caused to desert 
their home; the least evidence of its having been disturbed is 
enough to drive them to seek quarters elsewhere, and I have 
upon several occasions been the unintentional cause of making 
them desert their nest by simply having looked into it when it 
contained eggs and when they saw me there. In this respect 
they are more timid than are the majority of birds, for most 
species must have a much stronger reason than this before they 
will go to the extra trouble and labour of building again; and with 
some it is almost impossible to drive them to leave the nest they 
have already built. 

Three and four eggs constitute a full complement, more 
often the former than the latter. Occasionally, I have found 
nests containing but two, but never one with more than four. 
The egg is of exactly the kind we might expect from sucha 





A MATERNAL LECTURE. 


prim, precise-looking bird, being much longer in comparison to 
its breadth than are most eggs. In shape, colouring, and general 
characteristics it is much the ‘‘neatest’’ egg that I know of. 
The ground colour is a pure, slightly glossy, white. The macu- 
lations range in colour from light chocolate brown to black, and 
are very sparingly distributed over the entire larger end, thesmaller 
end, in nearly every instance, being immaculate. These spots 
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YCUNG AND OLD VIREOS. 


are always small and regular, and are all of about the same 
size. It is very rare that any splashings or heavy marks occur. 
In size the eggs average about 8o0-1ooin. in length, and in breadth 
about 48-r1ooin. at the targer end.’ They are deposited from 
about the 5th to the middle ot June, and a nest found during this 
period is pretty certain to contain eggs. The tedious time in the 
life of the female bird then commences, as she must sit upon 
them almost constantly for about fifteen days, or until the ugly, 
featherless little youngsters are hatched, for, aiter the incubation 
has once started, the eggs must not be allowed to grow cold. 
The male is a devoted husband, however; he keeps her well 
supplied with food, and is constantly on the jook-out for danger, 
and ready to warn her of the first sign of its approach. ‘These 
birds seldom raise more than one brood ina season, and when 
they have successfully brought their three or four young ones 
into the world, and taught them such things as it is wise for 
young birds to know, they are through with their parental duties, 
and for the remainder of the summer can be found in their 
favourite haunts—which are the dry, open woods—pursuing their 
favourite pastime of searching out the hiding-places of worms, and 
delivering their interminable lecture to an invisible audience. 

The red-eye is one of those unfortunate birds that the cow- 
bird particularly selects upon whom to foist her unwelcome 
additions to their family, and although invariably they endeavour 
torid themselves oi this obnoxious egg by kicking it out of the nest, 
they as often eject their own eggs as that of the intruder. I have 
upon several occasions found the much-imposed-upon little mother 
vireo sitting on the solitary egg of a cow-bird while her own 
lay broken on the ground beneath the nest. 

L. W. BrowneE-t. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE SEA OR WHITE-TAILED EAGLE, 

T is greatly to be feared that, unlike its near relative the golden eagle, 
which is now holding its own, the sea-eagle—locally known as the 
erne—is in great danger of extinction, as far as the British Isles are 
concerned, It has now, I believe, ceased to nest on the mainland 
of Scotland, and is confined to a few—a very few—of the islands to 
the north and west. In one case, one of a pair of these birds 

vas either shot or trapped, and the bereaved m*te kept near the eyrie the 
vhole of the summer, and next spring turned up again—-still single! 
n the days before the passing of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, the 





»oung birds were taken from the eyrie in rather a curious manner. <A large ball 


sf cotton wool was let down to the nest by means of a rope, and the eaglets, 
hinking an enemy was upon them, turned over on their backs and struck 
pwards with their talons. Soon they were hopelessly mixed up with the wool, 
n which their sharp claws became quickly embeded, and thus they were 


ignominiously hauled to the surface. At other times, a man was lowered to 


he eyrie; but this was a most dangerous proceeding, as the birds sometimes 
< ’ > >? 
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attacked the intruder. Soaring to a great height, both male and female 
would swoop down at the robber of their children, uttering repeatedly their 
loud cries, and a revolver loaded with blank cartridge was not always 
sufficient to keep them ata distance. The sea-eagle may probably yet be 
preserved as a British nesting species, if sufficient precautions are taken to 
insure its rearing its young in safety. 

THE BLACK-HEADED GULLS’ LATE STAY INLAND. 

Rarely, if ever, have the black-headei gulls made such a long stay 
inland as this season. In the or linary course of events they leave the moors 
and lochs towar’s the end of July, but this year some are still inland at 
the date of writing—September 18th. As late as the middle of August 
there was no appreciable decrease in their numbers, and the unusual sight 
was witnessed of the gulls still at their nesting-haunts, but in their fuil winter 
plumage! One evening I noticed a large flock soaring at a great height; 
finally, after much manceuvring, they made off seawards, but evidently changed 
their minds, cs next day there were as many as ever. In dry weather the 
gulls have great difficulty in finding food, and readily descend should food be 
put out for them on the lawn. Few dishes come amiss to their large 
appetites 





suet, crusts of bread, or cheese. Boiled potatoes they will eat 
rather reluctantly, but they draw the line at the same vegetable uncooked. 
At times I should think quite 100 of these birds can be seen feeding at the same 
time, and once or twice I have seen a solitary common gull among them. One 
or two gulls are usually on the look-out, and immediately swoop down to the 
lawn, then from all directions hungry birds hurry up, aad soon a desperate 
struggle is engaged in for possession of the food. It is very interesting to watch 
one of these gulls approaching the ground from a great height. Descending 
in spirals, with drooping wings and legs hanging down, it has reached earth 
in almost no time, and is busily engaged in obtaining its share of the feast. 
A very curious fact is that last year, although the weather was quite as dry as 
during the present season, the gulls were far more wary, and would only feed 
on the lawn at daybreak, persistently refusing to come through the day, 
although food in plenty was awaiting them. This is all the more strange, as 
the year befcre (1904) and during the present summer they came without the 
east signs of fear. I wonder if any readers of these notes can furnish 
an explanation ? 
THE OYSTER-CATCHER’S CALL-NOTE. 

lew birds have a more ringing or melodious whistle than this 
interesting bird. The usual note, ‘*kcbeek, kobeek,” is uttered while the 
bird is on the wing, flying r-pidly up or down stream; but several different 
calls are used, and by far the most curious and interesting is that uttered 
when two or three birds are on the ground together, especially late 
in the evening. Then the antics of the birds as they call are most 
interesting, and I have watched them for hours playing what seems to be a 
kind of game, and running round in a circle. There is a small, shingly island 
on the upper reaches of the Dee where a pair of oyster-catchers lay their 
ezgs each season. One night last May I heard a great commotion going on 
at the island, and found that a third oyster-catcher had arrived on the scene, 
and, as far as I could make out, was attempting to win over the affections of 
the sitting hen. Taking up a position near the island, the intruder would, 
evcry minute or so, swoop at either the hen or her husband, who had to duck 
to avoid the onslaught, and appeared to raise their tails well into the air, as 
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probably being their least vulnerable parts. When the stranger alighted in 
their territory, the hen got off the eggs, and she and the cock ran quickly 
along at the heels of the intruder, all three with heads almost touching the 
ground, and all, as it were, speaking volubly to each other in an undertone. 
Beginning slowly, the notes were gradually uttered faster and faster, and all 
the time the three birds rushed backwards and forwards, looking very comical 
with their heads almost touching the ground. It seems to be the case that, 
when uttering this note, which is almost impossible to put into words, the 
oyster-catchers invariably have their heads down and their bills almost 
touching the ground. When the intruder had been driven off for the 
moment, the hen slowly walked back to her eggs as if pondering deeply ; 
but she was not allowed much rest, as again and again the strange bird 
returned to the island, and when I left was still at it. Towards the end I 
saw a second bird with him, so that possibly he was attempting to annex 
the island for himself and his mate. Eventually I believe the rightful owners 
left their eggs and the island, and, as the second pair did not take possession, 
it was untenanted for the rest of the season. The oyster-catchers leave the 
river for their sea homes towards the latter part of August, although stragglers 
are to be seen in September. 3 
THE INCREASE OF THE GOOSANDER. 

Within the last few years this handsome duck has been largely on the 
increase—in Aberdeenshire at all events, and although undoubtedly feeding 
largely on salmon par, is eagerly 
welcomed by the bird-lover, if not by 
the fisher. Whereas four or five seasons 
ago the goosander was quite unknown 
as a nesting species, now it nests all 
along the valley of the Dee, and remains 
with us throughout the year. Very few 
nests have actually been found, as the 
nesting sites are known to few ornith- 
ologists. This season I saw two nests— 
one in a rabbit burrow, and the other 
under some thickly fallen branches. 
The first of the two I found by a lucky 
chance. Although I knew the birds must 
nest in the locality, {rom the fact of their 
being about during the whole of the 
breeding season, still I had never actually 
found a nest, and no keeper or gillie 
whom I asked had seen one either. 
While visiting a favourite haunt I found 
at the mouth ofa rabbit burrowa freshly- 
laid goosander’s egg, and looking down 
the hole, saw a hen goosander sitting 
tight on her nest. So close did she sit 
that, although I pushed my hand under 
her and felt the eggs, she did not fly off, 
but retreated hissing to the further end 
of the burrow. Strange to say, beside 
the one egg lying outside the nest, 
another was found right at the back of 
the burrow, so, although she had laid 
nine eggs, she was only sitting upon 
seven, The other nest was in a much 
better position for photographing the 
mother bird, and I obtained some fairly 
good pictures of her, but strange to say, 
each time I visited the spot she became 
wilder, so that the first photograph was 
the best Igot. Srron P. Gorpon. 


IN THE 
GARDEN 


SAVING AND SOWING SEED. 

N_ instructive note recently 
appeared in a _contem- 
porary on the saving and 
sowing of seed, and it is 
as follows: ‘*I have 


already saved and sown’ A. EZ. Henley. THE FLOIWER 


my Sweet William seed, and a plenteous 
crop of seedlings have appeared, which will deck my berders next June. I have 
also saved and sown the spurred Aquilegias and Snapdragons and Iceland 
Poppies, and I am collecting day by day the Roze Mallow seeds and those of 
tne best-coloured hybrid Tobaccos, These will not be sown until the spring, so 
they are carefully cleansed, sifted, and put into little tin boxes, labelled and 
dated. A sugar-sifler is an excellent tool for the sifting of all kinds of 
seeds. The seeds of Linum grandiflorum rubrum are very tedious to save, 
but this charming little annual produces such quantities that it seems a pity 
not to save them. When I have saved enough Iceland Poppy seed I nip off 
the seed-pods and scatter the seed on the border, and I fini that I have 
quantities of sturdy young plants to replant in their proper places in the 
spring. There is no doubt, in my mind, that most annuals ought to be sown 
in the autumn, Nature teaches the plants to shake out their seeds as fast 
as they ripen; they get covered over with a thin deposit of soil, and germinate 
freely at the proper season, Their hardy rearing in the winter’s cold makes 
them much finer plants than those sown in spring in boxes and planted out. 
I am also in favour, in common with many others, of sowing seed as soon as 
it is collected whenever it is possible.” 
A NEW OuTpooR CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

It is always a pleasure to chronicle the arrival of a new outdoor Chrysan- 

themum, a class of plants which give beautiful colouring to the garden late in 
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the year; indeed, the Chrysanthemums raised of late years play as pretty a part 

in the autumn border as the Golden Rod or Starwort. The latest variety is 

named Ethel, and was shown recently before the Royal Horticultural Society 

by Messrs. Wells and Co. of Merstham, Surrey, receiving an award of merit. 

The flower is delicate yellow in colouring, and the plant is strong in growth, 

It is a sport from Robbie Burns, and is a beautiful child of a beautiful parent. 
SELECTION OF BULBS CONTINUED. 

Daffodiis.—The Daffodil is the flower of spring, and should be planted 
at once from 2in. to gin. deep, according to the size of the bulbs, and happily 
it is a success in almost all soils, though the flowers are stronger in a cool 
loam. There are so many ways of planting this lovely flower that it is 
adapted to all gardens, even the smallest. Some may go to the border, 
others to the mead, and others to beds to form brave masses of colour in the 
March days. A few of the cheapest and most beautiful are, taking them 
alphabetically, Barri conspicuus, B. Flora Wilson, B. Maurice Vilmorin, 
B. Sensation, Empress, Horsfieldi, Princeps, the beautiful little basket 
Daffodils (N. Bulbocodium), which are more suitable for the rock garden or 
pots than the open border; Burbidgei, Agnes Barr, John Bain, and Mary, 
N. cyclamineus (an exquisite little flower delighting in moisture), the Star 
Daffodils, of which the best are Autocrat, Beauty, C. J. Backhouse, 
Cynosure, Frank Miles, Gloria Mundi, Leedsi, Mary Anderson, Queen Bess, 
Queen Sophia, Sir Watkin, and Stella. The double forms of Incomparabilis 
comprise the quaint Butter and Eggs, 
Orange, Phoenix or Eggs and Bacon, 
and Codlins and Cream or Sulphur 
Phoenix, N. Johnstoni, Queen of Spain 
(a sturdy Daffodil, and grows well in 
grass), the Jonquil, the pretty N. minor 
and N. minimus, the Campernelle 
Jonquil (N. odorus), the Pheasant’s-eye 
or Poet’s Narcissus (N. poeticus), and 
the following varieties of the wild 
Daffodil may be commended: Ard Righ 
(also known as Yellow King), Captain 
Nelson, Countess of Annesley, Emperor 
(an exceptionally fine Daffodil), F. W. 
Burbidge, Glory of Leiden, Golden 
Spur, Henry Irving, Mme. de Graaf, 
Santa Maria, and the white William 
Goldring. The Polyanthus or bunch 
Narcissus must not be omitted, as they 
are ‘‘safe” bulbs, rarely failing to 
bloom strongly; Bazelman major, 
Gloriosa, Grand Monarque, Staten 
General, and Scilly White. 

Zulips.—We never plant our 
Tulips until towards the end of October, 
and confine the sorts to the selfs or 
May varieties, except a few of the Duc 
van Thol race, which are used for pots. 
The first to choose should be the 
crimson Gesneriana spathulata, a flower 
of gorgeous crimson colouring, with an 
inky poolin the centre. A bed of this 
when the early summer sun shines full 
upon it is a revelation to those un- 
acquainted with this old English Tulip. 
Picotee, Bouton d’Or, Ophir d’Or, 
Ixioides, Fawn, Macrospila, Fulgens, 
Retroflexa, Vitellina, and the strangely 
picturesque parrot Tulips. There are 
many species of Tulip, but these must 
not be selected before the May or 
cottage Tulips and the Darwin sorts, of 
which, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
for the beginner are Carminea, Glow, 
Hecla, The Sultan, and Flambeau. We 
have created splendid effects by plant- 
ing the Gesner’s Tulip with Roses, the 
flowers attaining their full beauty before 
the Roses have expanded a bud. In 
one bed we planted 300 bulbs among 
bushes of Viscountess Folkestone Rose, 
and in the distance another mass to 
carry the eye from one blaze of crimson 
to another, 

Scillas.—A pretty family of flowers, of which blue is the predominant 
colour. The Bluebell of the English wood is S. nutans, and of this there 
are several charming varieties, but even the beginner should have the little 
early-blooming S. bifolia and S. sibirica; but the most useful of all is the 
Spanish Bluebell, or Scilla, S. campanulata, of which there are several 
varieties, all worthy of culture, and comprising white, rose, and pink. They 
are a success everywhere, even in the little shady border of a town garden. 

Triteleia uniflora —This opens its pretty lilac-shaded flowers early in 
April, and may be planted at the foot of standard Roses and anywhere its 
flowers are desired. It is exceptionally vigorous, and blooms with charming 
freedom. 

Chionodoxas.—The Glory of the Snow or C. Luciliz is one of the 
sweetest flowers of the new year, and fortunately grows and spreads so freely 
that in time it becomes almost a weed, if one can call the little blue and 
white eyed flower by so harsh a name. It is a bulb to plant also in the 
window-box or in a pot, the gentle warmth of an ordinary greenhouse bringing 
the bulbs into bloom before those in the open ground, There is a white 
variety named alba, and rosea is pretty in colouring, the name suggesting the 
shade. Ofa more self blue, deeper and more lustrous, is C. sardensis, and 
there is the larger-flowered C. gigantea, which is also known as C. grandi- 
flora ; it is soft lavender in colour. 
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THE PROPERTY OF 


MRS. 


HE old Gloucestershire manor house of Owlpen is now, 
perhaps, a garden house more than anything else, 
because of its crumbling age, and its neighbour, halt 
a mile away on the hill, has usurped its place as a 
residence. Yet carefully and reverently is it preserved, 

and long may it last to exemplify the spirit and ideals of the past. 
We may goa long way before we find anything quite so quaint 
as this old house, making its brave fight against consuming 
Time, with surroundings which are appropriate and seem a part 
of itself. 

The old manor house stands near the foot and on the 
slope of the hill, and the approach is upward by a wondertul 
flight of segmental steps, to which lichens tenderly cling, and 
between two tail, panelled, ball-crowned gateposts set in a 
rugged wall. Then by more steps we mount through gay 
garden spaces, and enter between four colossal cylindrical or 
columnar yews, to reach another radiant garden realm, where 
standard roses bloom, bringing us to the foot of the steps by 
which the venerable ivy-clad mansion is entered. And all about 
its foot, as if fondly to buttress it, are rockeries, in which rock- 
loving plants make brilliant contrast with sombre yews and dark 
ivy. On the left the garden slopes upward, and there are more 
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mighty clipped yews with flowers all about them, and spaces « 
green, beyond which rise a fine grass slope and a flight of step 
whereby we mount to another fair garden in which we may res 
a while. Close behind us is the beautiful old church, touched b 
the restorer’s hand, and the sloping side of the hili with it 
incomparable crown of trees, while before us are the singularl 
quaint gardens and the romantic old house with the lovel: 
landscape fading into the distance. 

It is a garden with an individuality of its own that w 
survey, perhaps also with a symbolism. May we think tha 
here, as at Cleeve Prior and Packwood, the apostles and evang: 
lists are typified by these mighty yews? Some may think suc 
heavy and dark masses of foliage unattractive, but in our que 
for garden beauty and the attractive character of the houses the 
adorn, we discover divers features and merits, and particular 
attractions. It is our duty to render a full meed of justice to 
every style, and there should be no spirit of exclusiveness in ou 
survey of such places. Everything is right when rightly used, 
and we may pass from the quaint and modest gardens of oli 
England to great and stately foreign pleasaunces, finding attrac- 
tion in both. But there is surely an enduring charm in such a 
garden as we find before us at Owlpen, which is a pleasaunce o! 
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terraces and clipped yews, of woodland and distant views—a true 
old garden of England. 

Fosbrooke, the historian of Gloucestershire, 1807, describes 
the place as being a singularly romantic and sequestered spot, 
owing its charms to a ‘half dilapidated court house, overrun 
with ivy, a rude church, no buildings, but now and then a simple 
cottage of thatch, deep dells, amphitheatres of steep acclivities, 
clothed with fine wood and interjacent knolls of heath.” He 
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all forming a kind of amphitheatre, open only towards the 
adjoining parish of Uley.” The mention of this place brings us 
to the singular name of Owlpen, which has been written alsc 
Olepen, Oldpen, and Ullepene. Sir Robert Atkyns, the older 
historian of the county, says that the place took its name 
from a family, but manifestly the contrary was the case, and 
the name has nothing to do with owls, although the heralds 
have placed those birds in the shield of the family of Owlpen. 
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adds, rather singularly, that these things produce a “ paucity of 
inclosure,” which he describes as “ the ruin of the picturesque.” 
How the picturesque can be ruined in a place so full of it, surely 
it would now puzzle the wit of any man to discover. Rudder, 
another historian of Gloucestershire, describes the small parish 
as “a kind of gloomy retreat, the church and houses lying 
dispersed at the top of a deep ard narrow coombe, almost 
environed by steep hills, and covered with hanging beech woods, 
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The real meaning appears to be tke “pen” or hill at the top 


of Uley. 


The family which bore this name became extinct in the time 
of Edward IV., when Margery, the heiress, married one John 
Daunt, a scion of a family known both in England and Ireland. 
There is a tradition that Queen Margaret slept at Owlpen when on 
her way to the battle of Tewkesbury, 1471, and a room attributed 
to her occupation is shown at the house. Otherwise no important 
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historical event appears to have 
distinguished the mansion. John 
Daunt died in 1522, and was 
succeeded by Christopher, after 
whom came Thomas, whose 
eldest son Henry inherited Owl- 
pen, while his second’ son 
Thomas lived much in Ireland. 
There presently arose a dispute 
as to the ownership of the pro- 
perty. Henry Daunt left a son 
Giles, who died leaving no issue, 
and a daughter Frances, who 
married John Bridgeman, after- 
wards Chief Justice of Cheshire. 
John Smyth of Nibley, the 
historian of the Berkeley Hun- 
dred of Gloucestershire, says 
that Frances Daunt pretended to 
be the heiress of her dead brother 
Giles, and thus to have title to 
the estate, wherein she was sup- 
ported by her husband, who 
claimed in her right. Thomas 
Daunt, however, her uncle, 
claimed by virtue of a former 
entail, whereby, says Smyth, he 
“carried the land maugre the 
opposition of her husband and 
of that powerful and _ plotting 
gent., Sir Thomas Throgmorton, 
then of Tortworth, knight, who 
both made the marriage and 
abetted the title.” Thomas 
Daunt contested the case in the 
Star Chamber, making discovery 
of plots and practices, but he did 
not secure his property -with- 
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out paying a sum in compen- 
sation to John Bridgeman 
and his wife. The Daunts 
held the property through many 
generations, residing alternately 
in Gloucestershire and on their 
estate in Ireland. Mr. Thomas 
Daunt left a sole daughter and 
heiress, Mary, who married in 
1815 Mr. Vhomas Anthony 
Stoughton of Ballyhorgan, 
County Kerry, and she died at 
Owlpen in 1867, her son and 
successor being Mr. Thomas 
Anthony Stoughton, High 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
1873. This gentleman succeeded 
to the English and Irish estates, 
and married the daughter of Mr. 
William Plunkett, barrister-at- 
law. Mr. Stoughton died in 
1885, and his widow married in 
188g Colonel Harrison Walke 
John Trent, late of the Durham 
Light Infantry, who assumed the 
name of Stoughton by Royal 
licence; he died in 1899. 

Such has been the descent 
of this singularly quaint old 
mansion. Through age it became 
practically uninhabitable, and 
a larger and better house has 
been built not far away. Yet 
the old manor house has 
been and is now carefully pre- 
served, and is adorned with agar- 
den environment which makes it 
a particularly attractive feature 
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of the Owlpen estate. The old and curious yews mark the 
dominant note of the plan, and accord well with the antique 
charm of the structure; but happily there is a wealth of garden 
glory in all the beautiful flowering plants which form such 
attractive colonies in the old and beautiful pleasaunce. 


y ’ 
SYNONYMS OF 

ENGLISH PLANTS 

2 e 

RACING the synonyms of our English wild flowers is 

one of those alluring quests that lead the questor on 

and on indefinitely. As he adds one folkname after 

another to his collection, and examines it for reasons 

for its existence, quaint, scarce-remembered legends and 

superstitions rise before him, or curious plant virtues out of 

which the faith has gone in these latter sceptical days insist once 

more on recognition, or maybe some aspect of a plant which he 
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has never seen before presents itself to him, so that henceforth 
his realisation of that plant is deepened and widened. And 
continually a country name confronts him with a question which 
is none so easy to answer off-hand. Why, for instance, is the 
poppy known sometimes as Thunder- flower, and what can 
possibly be the reason of its old English name, once in use but 
rare now, Joan Silver Pin? Its other names of Redweed, 
KXedcap, Soldiers, and Fire Flout are easy enough to understand. 
{ts flaming red colour is sufficient answer to them, and its gay 
presence among the corn explains a yet further name of Corn 
Rose; but Thunder-flower and Joan Silver Pin are embedded 
in superstition and proverb-lore. Now, in the olden days the 
poppy was esteemed a flower bewitched, and children were told 
to be very wary in touching it; for if they plucked it and a 
detal fell off—as was very apt to happen—then almost cer- 
tainly the lightning would strike them at the first oppor- 
tunity. So they called it Thunder-tlower, and kept away fro: 
it. Joan Silver Pin has puzzled many an investigator, but from 
the context in which we find old writers quoting it, we are 
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justified in believing it was a then familiar allusion to one who 
possesses but a single article of finery, which solitary bit of finery 
was produced amid squalor and meanness on great days and 
holidays, and the allusion is apt enough, for the flaunting poppy 
is often the only gay object in an environment of bad lands and 
waste heaps. Or the reference may have been generally applied 
to one “faire without, foule within,’ which again was not 
altogether inapt for the gaiety of the poppy’s scarlet petals, 
combined, as it is, with a sickly harmful smell. 

Milton’s “Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head” 
(Primula veris) are endowed with many a name by the country- 
folk. To begin with, there area number of vanations of the word 
Cowslip itself, such as Cooslip, Coostropple, Cowslap, Cowstrop, 
Cowsmouth, and Cowstroop. ‘These are all ultimately referable 
to the wrinkled leaves and calyx of the flower; thus the folks of 
Northumberland and Durham with their Coostropple see in 
them a resemblance to the plaits of a cow’s throttle, and the 
Cowstroop of Norfolk means much the same, for in Norfolk 
dialect “‘stroop”’ is a gullet. The Cowstrop of Yorkshire likens 
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the wrinkling in the plant to the corrugated appearance of a calf’s 
stomach, for the word Cooslop is merely an adaptation of Keslop, 
a local term for the prepared stomach of a calf, used in cheese- 
making. The flower’s name of Palsywort, sometimes corrupted 
into Passwort, is due to the old belief, explained by Gerard, that 
‘‘a conserve made with the flowers prevaileth wonderfully 
against the palsie.”’ Its quaint appellation ‘“ Artetyke”’ is the 
best the country tongue can frame for Arthritica, for which 
disease the cowslip was also esteemed a panacea. St. Peter’s- 
wort, Herb Peter, and Lady’s Keys are due to its supposed 
resemblance to a bunch of keys, which, as everyone knows, 
is the badge of St. Peter. In Kent, cowslip wine is often 
spoken of as Culverkey wine. But the synonyms of the 
cowslip stretch out to a goodly length. We have yet to speak of 
Galligaskins or Gaskins, which refer to a variety of cowslip 
in which the outside leaves of the flower are ribbed so as to resemble 
a kind of men’s hose, which went by the name of Galligaskins; 
also of Paigle, or sometimes Peggle, a name with a tortuous 
history, whose application to the cowslip is not obvious until we 
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consider its derivation. Paigle comes from the Italian pagniola, 
meaning a spangle, and this in its turnis derived from paglienola, 
which denotes straw or chaff, because spangles suggest a quantity 
of little bits of yellow straw. ‘The allusion is of course to the 
little yellow flowers. Buckles, Crewel (a common name in 
Devonshire and Somerset), and Plumrocks are further designa- 
tions difficult to understand—the cowslip is rich in these—after 
which Fairy Cups, May-flower (blooming in May), and Petty 
Mullein (like little mulleins) seem quite commonplace names. The 
primrose, close relative of the cowslip, has singularly few 
synonyms; like the daisy, its one name is almost universal. It 
has sometimes, however, been called St. Peter’s-wort, like the 
cowslip, while at other times it is familiarly known as Lady’s 
Frills. 

The gorgeous marsh-marigold (Caltha palustris) is, however, 
particularly well endowed in homely pet names. Some of these 
refer to its colour. Thus it is Gilcup, Gildcup, Gilty-cup, Fire 
o’ Gold, Golden-cup; others, contrasting it with its smaller, 
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inferior brother, the buttercup, emphasise its size— Kingcup, 
Kingcob, Great Butter-flower, Bull Buttercup, or Brave Celan- 
dine (because it is like an extra large celandine). Then, too, it is 
known as various “ blobs””—a blob is a bubble or blister—from 
the rounded form of the flower-buds; so we have Horseblob 
Mayblob, Water-blob. Yet others who talk of it in familiar 
fashion think of it as a flower found by the water’s edge, or in 
marshy places, so they call it Marsh-marigold—marigold simply 
because it is yellow—Marsh-mallow, Mireblob, and Mereblob. 
The rounded basin or cup like shape of its flowers is responsible 
for still further names, such as Bassinet, Halcups, and Carlock- 
cups. Besides these quite obvious names, it boasts of several 
very peculiar appellations, such as John Georges and Claut, the 
why and wherefore of which are doubtless hidden too deeply in the 
rustic mind to be ever now unearthed. Its name of Publicans 
probably refers to the flowers as brazen and bloated; while the 
term Publicans and Sinners, applied to marsh-marigolds and 
buttercups when they grow together in the marshy meadows, is 
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altogether nonsensical, the “sinners” merely following ‘ pub- 
licans” from old Biblical associations. 

When we turn to the real marigold (Calendula) we turn toa 
plant of quite another family—a plant, too, which is not a true 
Britisher, but which, from long and easy sojourn with us, has 
earned a place for itself in our English tongue; so its big, red- 
gold head waving on the green stalk has gained for it the titles 
Jackanapes-on-horseback, Rodigold, Holigold, and Goldbloom. 

Speaking of the marsh-marigold as the Brave Celandine 
reminds us, too, of the real celandine, whose formal introduction 
should be Chelidonum magnus, English to the backbone, and 
common to most waste places and woods throughout England. 
This plant’s most conspicuous feature is the thick acrid yellow 
juice that exudes from the stem and leaves when they are broken, 
so naturally the larger part of its names have some reference to 
this juice, to which in earlier, less scientific days, many virtues 
were attributed. Thus it was supposed to remove warts, and 
children rubbing it on with faith did undoubtedly lose their 
warts; hence it is called Wart-weed, 
Wart-flower, or Kill-wart. It was 
good, too, folks said, for curing fellons 
or sores on joints, so it was Fellon-wort 
or Tetton-wort (Tettons were running 
sores). There were some, however, who 
looked upon it with suspicion, and to 
them the plant was Devil’s Milk. Its 
name of Swallow-wort alludes to an old 
and deep-rooted superstition that the 
baby swallows in their nest could not see 
until the parent swallows had anointed 
their eyes with the yellow sap, and this 
idea is for ever indelibly associated with 
the plant, since its formal name, Cheli- 
donum, is from the Greek word for a 
swallow. From the charming simplicity 
of the wood-sorrel we turn to that gay 
thief in our fields, the Yellow-rattle, 
called by botanists Rhinanthus christa- 
galli, which preys secretly upon the 
roots of its neighbours. 

Now, two points about this plant 
have struck the imagination of the 
country people. The first is that the 
calyx is inflated and flattened so that it 
is after the fashion of a cock’s comb— 
hence the plant’s names of Cockscomb, 
Henscomb; the second is that its fruit 
is rather large and flattened, and like 
silver pennies; accordingly it has as 
synonyms Dog’s Siller, Gowk’s (or 
cuckoo’s) Sixpence, and Money. But, 
further, when the fruit is ripe and dry, 
the least movement causes the seeds 
within to rattle about; hence its many 
names of Rattle-bag, Rattle-box, Rattle- 
penny, Rattle-jack, Meadow-rattle, and 
the familiar Yellow-rattle. It is, more- 
over, sometimes called Henpen or 
Horsepen; but these names have no 
allusion whatever to pens for horses or 
hens. In reality, “henpen” is just a 
double shortening, being composed of 
two names already given, and should 
read Hen’s-comb-pennies, but is short- 
ened for the sake of ease in use to 
Henpen. Horsepen merely means 
big pennies. Its other synonyms of 
Locusts, Snaffles, and Cowwheat are 
not easy to explain. And so in long 
procession they come before us—these 
synonyms of English plants—with their 
stories and their fancies, many of 
which are inextricably interwoven with our childhood’s days and 
dreams, with those wonderful days when the fairies slept in the 
bluebells, and our playfellows the flowers nodded happily to us 
as we passed. G. Ciarke NuTTALL. 


THE FOUNTAIN AT... 
CASTLE. HOWARD. 


“HE palatial house of Castle Howard, with its memories 
of Vanbrugh, and of the great and enlightened men 
who have beautified and enriched it, is the greatest, 

probably, of all the Yorkshire houses, though Harewood 
and Duncombe Park deserve to rank with it. The mansion 
is a magnificent example of the classic style as we see it 
expressed in England, and in stately splendour the mansion 
has, probably, no superior. Its long pilastered fronts, its 
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domes, and its pediments are all in the grand manner, and 
better masonry is nowhere to be found in England. The 
gardens are famous for their classic symmetry and their landscape 
charms, and the fountain we illustrate is one of the chief 
adornments. Tivoli and Lante, and many other Italian gardens, 


THE FORTRESS OF 


NTIL quite recently the “ fortress” of 
the mole was universally regarded 
as one of the wonders of Nature. 
But, alas! this, like so many won- 
ders, has now been shorn of its 

gilded glory. For generations the mole and 

the bat, as fancy dictated, were placed before 
us as the standard of blindness, but this we 
have long since abandoned. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that truth is better than 
fiction; and, by way of compensation for this 
admission, we not seldom find that it is stranger, 
more unbelievable, more incomprehensible ! 
If, then, the stereotyped picture ot the mole’s 
fortress that has so long adorned our text- 
books and works on popular natural history 
must go, what is to replace it? Happily, we 
can reply, something only a little, if any, 
less marvellous. In short, we find that, 
instead of a wondrous work of engineering, 
perfectly uniform in type and plan, we have 

a scarcely less wonderful piece of under- 

ground tunnelling, which varies not so much 

according to the vagaries of the architect as 
according to the conditions of the site, and 
herein these lowly animals show a discretion CG. Gradbham. 
that we had not previously suspected. 

For the real facts of this matter we are indebted to Mr. L. 

E. Adams, who, just three years ago, took the trouble to 

patiently study the buiiding plans of a number of these 

subterranean dwellings. Iie showed conclusively that the 
more or less complicated galleries are purely incidental, and have 
no reference to premeditated escape in times of danger. There 
seems to be good reason to believe that the breeding fortress is built 
and inhabited by the female alone, the male building a dweliing- 
place for himself of a somewhat more complex character ; but 
whether, before the breeding season, the female occupies the 
apartments of the male is not yet known. It may be that moles 
are polyandrous. ‘The breeding fortress of the female, piaced 
sometimes in a hedge-bank, but apparently quite as often in the 
middle of a field, is begun in the autumn or early winter, and this 
remains the home until the young leave in the June or July 
following. About 1ft. high and often as much as 3ft. in diameter, 
this curious dwelling-place is found to be mace up of an outer 
fortress enclosing a hollow chamber, and beneath this an inner 
chamber in which the nest is placed. Asa rule, some seven or 
eight tunnels, more or less equidistant, traverse the dome, but do 
not appear to lead into the chamber or loft above the nest, which 
seems to serve the purpose of regulating the temperature of the 
nest below. The tunnels for the most part are, according to Mr. 
Adams, excavated for the purpose of getting rid of the soil 
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have suggested much, and the Earl of Carlisle’s splendid example 
is scarcely exceeded by the fountains in any of them. As 
will be seen, the great circular basin is crowned by Atlas 
upholding the globe, while four tritons blowing upon. their 
shells surround the brimming fountain bowl. 


THE 


MOLE. 
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YOUNG MOLES IN NEST THREE DAYS OLD. Copyright. 


removed during the construction of the nest; two, however, 
have a special purpose, one being used as a “ bolt” hole, and the 
other, which is driven vertically downwards for as much as ryd. 
in length, being used, according to some, as a drainage shalt, or 
to others as a storehouse, down which wormis, paralysed to prevent 
them crawling away, are dropped for future use. On this point, 
however, further observations are necessary. The tunnels 
leading from the nest are often, indeed generally, of a corkscrew 
shape and often end in a cul-de-sac. Besides these tunnels, 
however, there is commonly a second series, unconnected with 
the central nursery, but traversing the fortress from external runs, 
through which earth has been carried to heap over the nest. 
The nest cavity, which is about the size of a cottage loaf and 
worn smooth by friction, contains a ball of grass and leaves, or a 
mixture of both, and here from two to seven young are produced, 
which leave the nursery in about five weeks. When first born, 
they are absolutely naked, and have the eyes sealed up, as may 
be seen in the illustration, while the skin is pink in colour, and 
sometimes, at any rate, shows blood-red patches. A further point 
of no little interest is the fact that the limbs are relatively 
longer than in the adult. It would be well if, in this connection, 
observations were made with a view to discovering whether the 
eyes are also larger, even though concealed by the skin. One 
would expect to find this to be the case, and also that some signs 
at least of an external ear or ‘* pinna”’ would be 
traceable. 

A careful study of the very beautiful photo- 
graphs will show that the growth of the fur 
takes rather a long time, since even at a fort- 
night old the young mole is only covered with 
the shortest of fur, which at this time has all 
the appearance of velvet. No trace of the eyes 
can yet be made out, but in both the earlier and 
the later stages the ear can be plainly discerned. 
In the young at two days old this: appears as 
a minute pit in the middle of a slight swelling 
just where the arm joins the head, while at a fort- 
night old—as in the second illustration—it can be 
more clearly made out. At this stage, too, it will 
be noted the snout is relatively much longer. 

The mole is a very resourceful animal, con- 
triving to hold its own even under what would 
appear to be uncongenial surroundings, inasmuch 
as it will consiruct its fortress in wet and boggy 
ground as well as in drier situations. In the 
latter the nest may be 6in. or more under- 
ground, while in the former it is placed on a 
level with the surface, the soil being heaped up 
above it to afford the necessary privacy. Only 
in rocky ground does it appear unable to 
Copyright. dwell. W. P. Pycrart. 
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EFORE us on the table are two books which bear a 
certain kindredship one to the other, since both deal 
with the men and things either of our own time or of 
the generation now quietly passing away. One is the 
very welcome Memories and Thoughts, by Mr. Frederic 

Harrison (Macmillan), and the other Social Silhouettes, by 
Mr. George W. E. Russell (Smith, Elder), We have on 
previous occasions heard the results of the latter’s keen obser- 
vation; but there is no lack of freshness in the present book. 
We shall have something to say about it directly. For the 
moment our attention must be directed to Mr. Harrison. He 
told us the other day in the columns of The Times newspaper that 
he is now in his seventy-fifth year, and it might almost be said 
that the whole of that long time has been spent in the 
heart of the most intellectual society of Great Britain. We 
only wish that, instead of this book of short chapters, 
he had given us a full autobiography. Perhaps he may be 
induced to do so yet, and many will join in our wish 
that this may be so. It is not only that Mr. Harrison has hada 
great experience, but he also has a mind in a million for 
discerning what is really important amid the events of his time, 
and for noting the direction of the various streams of tendency 
that go rushing past. He tells us that his memory goes back to 
1837, so that the volume is, in reality, a retrospect of the 
Victorian era. One of his earliest recollections was the return 
home one day of his fatier with the words “the King is dead,” 
and it was at the coronation of Queen Victoria that he first 
conceived ‘‘ what living history means.” On that occasion he 
saw the great Duke and the heroes of Waterloo, and he tells us 
that he still remembers Marshal Soult and Esterhazy, and the 
ambassadors of many kings. In his trenchant way he goes on to 
describe the years of his childhood as those of ‘* rotten boroughs, 
bribery, and pocket seats; when noblemen’s butlers returned 
members to Parliament in his lordship’s hall.’”” Omnibuses, cabs, 
and policemen had just been invented, and on the streets post- boys, 
hackney coaches, and watchmen were familiar figures. Railways 
were still in the experimental stage, and he who wished to make 
a journey from London to Brighton or Bath had to drive. 
Southey wasthe Poet Laureate, and Scott, Coleridge, Campbell, 
and Lamb were still alive. The names most familiar to us in 
connection with that brilliant period were as then scarcely known, 
though we think Mr. Harrison exaggerates when he says that 
Tennyson, Macaulay, Carlyle, Muiiil, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Darwin, and Gladstone were unknown youths. It was in that year, 
if we mistake not, that Carlyle published his ‘* French Revolution,” 
Dickens had already issued his ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” and Gladstone 
had been for many yearsa Member of Parliament. But Mr. 
Harrison’s point is the very proper one, that he was born in an 
epoch of progress. If we consider what life was then and what it is 
now, we can imagine the changes he has witnessed. Mr. Harrison 
had the incalculable good fortune to meet with stimulating 
companions both at school and college. At King’s College 
school his schoolfellows were sons of Charles Dickens, I. Landseer, 
Richard Lane, Macready, the actor, Lord Westbury, the 
Chancellor, and the only son of Edward Irving, while in 
the sixth form he sat next to Henry Parry Liddon, afterwards 
Canon of St. Paul’s. He was brought upas a High Churchman, 
but belief in the supernatural -gradually died away, though he 
says: 

I have at no time of my life lost faith in a supreme Providence, in an 
immortal soul, and in spiritual life; but I came to find these much nearer 
to me on earth than I had imagined, much more real, more vivid, and more 
practical. Superhuman hopes and eccstasies have slowly taken form in my 
mind as practical duties and indomitable convictions of a good that is to be. 
Theology, with its religious machinery and its spiritual consolations, has 
gained a fresh meaning to me, now tkat I look onit as a mode of moral evolu- 
tion and not as historical reality. I read the Bible, my Christian mystics and 
poets still, and with greater pleasure and deeper insight than I did when I was 
told to believe in thirty-nine articles and to repeat the three creeds and the 
catechism. 


In regard to himself he always speaks with great modesty. 
He disclaims having been a politician, but has tried to puzzle out 
political problems by conversation with the best interpreters. 


I am sure, he says, whole libraries would not give me what I have 
gained in converse with Gambetta, Mazzini, Renan, Michelet, Louis Blanc, 
Tourgénieff, F. Newman, G. H. Lewes, John Bright, J. Stuart Mill, Carlyle, 
G. Eliot, Ruskin, Cardinal Manning, John Dillon, John Burns, Spencer, 
Comte, John Morley, and Gladstone. 


In regard to literature he declares himself to have been 
merely an amateur, or an outsider, yet no one could have spoken 
with more wisdom than he in the following sentence: 


In matters li.erary I have but one advice to give. Keep out of litera- 
ture, at least till you feel ready to burst. Never write a line except out of a 
sense of duty, or with any other object save that of getting it off your mind, 
About literature I have nothing to say. I have always felt myself more or 
less of an amateur. Nor do I remember to have wasted an hour in thinking 





about style, or about conditions of literary success. As I have sought to 
teach many things, and have fought hard for many opinions, I have tried to 
put what I had to say as well as [ could, 

Mr. Harrison has many entertaining anecdotes to tell of the 
celebrities with whom he has come into contact, and these stories 
never seem to be set down merely because they are stories. 
They invariably illustrate some point to which it is well worth 
drawing attention. As an example we might give the following 
account of a first interview with Lord Tennyson, especially as 
the sentiment described has found a place in the poems. Mr. 
Harrison’s opinion of Tennyson was that he “ faced the spectres of 
the mind; but he never absolutely laid them.” The following 
extract seems to show that on one subject at least he defined his 
belief: 

I remember, as a young man, when first admitted to his company, he 
turned to me with that grand assumption which he affected to those with 
whom he disagreed, saying, with a most cadaverous air: ‘‘If I thought as 
you do, I should go and drown myself.” I smiled ; for the absurcity as well 
as the ill manners of such an outburst amused me. I replied quietly, looking, 
I am sure, as cheerful as he looked disconsolate: ‘‘ No! Mr. Tennyson, it 
you thought as I do about Life and Death—you would be a happy man!” 
Personally the poet seemed to be even more unsatisfied with his own beliefs 
than the poems showed. 

Harrison, as is well known, is a great admirer of Thomas 
Carlyle, and his account of the first meeting with the Sage of 
Chelsea is very pleasant reading indeed : 

In response to sundry messages that he would see me, I called one 
afternoon in Cheyne Row, and was received with a most gracious and genial 
courtesy. He made me feel at home at once, and he talked on with a simple 
and hearty openness of thought, full of drollery, epigram, laughter, and racy 
deliverance on men and things, with warm kindliness towards his visitor, a 
manly forgetfulness of himself and his position as acknowledged master in 
letters, and an utter absence of embarrassment, discontent, or spleen. He 
rolled forth Latter-Day Pamphlets by the hour together in the very words, 
with all the nicknames, expletives, and ebullient tropes that were so familiar 
to us in print, with the full voice, the Dumfries burr, and the kindling eye 
which all his friends recall. It seemed to me the first time that I sat at his 
fireside and listened to him that it was an illusion. I seemed to be already 
in the Elysian fields listening to the spirit rather than to the voice of the 
mighty ‘* Sartor.” 

It would be pleasant to dip at still greater length into this 
important volume, but we hope we have said enough to send 
many readers to its pages. 

After Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. G. W. E. Russell might be 
described as the froth upon the champagne. All the same, it 
is very pretty froth. Mr. Russell has a vigilant eye, and a 
bow and arrow that shoots folly as it flies. In these papers, 
which were originally contributed to a morning contemporary, he 
is continually picturing the present and bringing it into contrast 
with the past, and with a certain logic he begins with the school- 
boy in an essay which would be of value had it contained nothing 
but the account of John Thynne. After ‘The Schoolboy’ comes 
“The Schoolmaster.” The best of the essays, however, are 
those that deal with such subjects as the journalist, the 
candidate for Parliament, the Labour Member, the Whig, 
and the authoress. In the case of the last, perhaps, he 
approaches very nearly totravesty. We hope there are not many 
feminine writers who would consider that the best entertainment 
they could give wasa selection of readings from their own works. 
One feature of these papers must strike every thoughtful reader ; 
it is the language used by the society the author depicts. This 
seems to call for a revival of Jonathan Swift and his sarcastic 
guide to polite letter writing, for the people who speak here ring 
the changes on a few sentences, it might almost be said on a few 
words. In the modern vocabulary “nice” and “awful” are 
maids-of-all-work, while “awfully nice” might almost be described 
as a verbal lady help. In speaking of the sporting journalist 
Mr. Russell himself directs attention to the language in the 
following passage: 

To the Spcrting Journalist a boat-race or a cricket match is ‘*The 

Battle of the Blues,” Lord’s is ‘‘the green-sward in St. John’s Wood,” the 
Derby is ‘‘ The National Carnival.”” ‘* The willow,” ‘‘ the leather,” ‘‘ the 
sticks,” ‘‘ the pig-skin,” ‘‘ the woods,” and ‘‘the haling-way,” disguise with 
playful art bats and balls and stumps and bowls and saddles and towing-paths ; 
and a crew which rows from Cambridge to Ely is said, in mouth-filling 
phrase, to ‘travel to the Cathedral City.” For the fine flower of this jargon, 
blooming in a poetic parterre, the reader is referred to Mr. Quiller Couch’s 
‘* Ballad of the Jubilee Cup.” 
He seems, however, not to quite realise what an opportunity for 
the satirist is afforded by that mixture of slang and English 
which passes count in fashionable society. We commend it to 
his attention for future treatment in some of his delightful papers. 
The reader continually has the pleasure of dropping across 
racy anecdotes, such as the following about the plutocrat : 

Some years ago a Master of Harriers was pursuing his miserable quarry 
in some fields near Leighton Buzzard. Suddenly, he was joined by a well- 
mounted plutocrat of superlative splendour, who gailoped rcund several 
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large enclosures with keen enjoyment. Pre- 

sently the wretched hare could go no longer, 

and was satisfactorily put to death. Thereupon 


the gorgeous stranger said to the Master, ‘‘ Pray, 
sir, have we been pursuing that little creature ? 
I thought I was hunting with Lord Rothschild’s 
staghounds. I certainly started with them, but 
got thrown out; and, when I saw ycu, I thought 
I had caught them up again.” 

Or this about collectors: 

A tendency to collect, manifested in early 
manhood, is a heavy blow, and deep discourage- 
ment to the operations of the matrimonial market. 
An experienced matron, well known for her 
successful energy in that line of business, once 
said to me with regard to an otherwise eligible 
bachelor: ‘‘ No, I have no hopes in that quarter. 
When once a man takes to collecting brass 
tobacco-boxes, I give him up.” 


FROM THE : 
FARMS. 


BLACKBERRY CHICKENS. 

HIS is a name which country- 
folk give to late broods of 
chickens, which, it must be admittea, are as often due to 
carelessness as to design. Cottagers are notorious for 
the little regard they pay to the age of the pullets from 

which they breed, and the consequence is that some of them 
do not grow broody until very late in the season. Now 
these late chickens are, as a rule, of very little use. They are 
just like plants in one respect. They seem to stop growing as 
the cold weather comes on, and, consequently, the attempt to 
fatten them is very often given up in despair. Yet this isa 
mistake. An experiment was made last year with a number of 
very late chickens, and came out admirably. They were allowed 
to hang fire, so to speak, until after Christmas, when they were taken 
seriously in hand, and fattened, with the result that they were pre- 
pared, and in excellent condition for the market of spring chickens, 
and this seems to be on the face of it a very sensible course to 
pursue. In thecountry an ordinary chicken is calculated to fetch 
about 2s., and no doubt those that are hatched early in the year can 
be reared and prepared for the market at this price. But those who 
would make a solid profit must be able to meet the demand when 
chickens are at their highest price, that is to say, very early in 
the spring, and for this perhaps the blackberry chicken might 
very well be utilised. In fact, we know ofa very enterprising 
poultry-keeper who at the present moment is engaged in collect- 
ing as many of these birds as he can find for sale. He is an 
extremely shrewd man, and seldom makes a mistake in matters 
of business. He calculates to prepare these birds for the early 
market next year, and no doubt will succeed in doing so. The 
example is worth quoting, because, as a rule, very little profit, if 
any, is made out of the blackberry chicken. 
A WOoNDERFUL BLACKFACE. 

Our illustration is that of a blackfaced ram bred by Mr. 
James Smith of Pittengardner in the county of Kincardine, 
North Britain. Mr. Smith has been a breeder of these hill sheep 
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for half a century, and at one time his 
exhibits at the agricultural shows were 
a feature in themselves. He owns 
hundreds of medals and trophies that 
his flocks have gained for him. But 
among the most outstanding of all his 
prizes gained he values his strain of 
blackfaces that bear four horns. The 
orthodox blackface has simply two 
horns ; but these are often wonderfully 
formed, and not infrequently finely- 
balanced horns on a shapely head are 
sent to the silversmith, and from thence 
to the drawing-room of the county man- 
sion. But in the case before us this ram 
has the ordinary horns well developed, 
with an additional pair over these and 
spreading out with a gentlesweep. This 
is the best head that Mr. Smith has so 
far been able to produce. The history 
of this unique breed dates back over 
thirty years, and its creation is entirely 
the work of the farmer named. At one 
time Mr. Smith rented the extensive 
hill grazings on the estate of Ury (Sir 
Alexander Baird), and at the time 
named he owned a flock of cross-bred 
sheep. One of the ewes exhibited signs of more than ordinary 
adornment in horns, and he carefully mated her to one of 
his best-headed blackfaced rams. The result encouraged 
him, and he produced a fairly good four-horned ram. This 
he bred with a few selected ewes, and established a strain 
that is unique in Britain. The head of the ram first produced 
was given to the laird of Ury as a novelty, and doubtless yet 
adorns the hall of Ury House. The breed thus evolved by Mr. 
Smith has in no way any connection with the four-horned sheep 
of St. Kilda, being entirely the result of a “ sport,” and the direct 
result of wise breeding. At the present moment Mr. Smith’s 
four-horned sheep are not merely novelties, but they are truly 
typical specimens of the Highland blackfaced breed indigenous 
to Scotland. Indeed, he exhibits them as such, and the one here 
shown has been under the judges’ eyes more than once, and in 
every instance has gained premier honours. 
THE YIELD oF MILK. 

According to a report of the Royal Statistical Society 
dealing with the yield of milk the average does not exceed 
45gal. per cow per annum. This will strike the practical dairy- 
farmer as being much too low for his purpose, and yet it is probably 
true of the average taken from the cows in the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, we have to remember that for dairy 
purposes a large breed of cows is generally preferred, so that 
the cost of keeping must be extremely high in proportion to its 
return. The explanation will probably be found in the fact that 
over such a large extent of England the dairy-farmer continually 
keeps two objects in view; the yield of milk is one, and the possi- 
bility of fattening his beasts for the butcher is the other. He does 
not work out his business on scientific principles, but every year 
goes into the market and buys a certain number of cows, of which 
he knows neither the pedigree nor any particulars that would 
warrant the assumption of their being good milkers. He keeps 
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them for a year or two in the dairy, and then prepares them 
for the butcher. Now a good dairy herd cannot possibly be 
built up in this manner. To succeed in doing so it is necessary 
to select not only the cows, but the bulls used, with special refer- 
ence to their pedigree. It must never be forgotten that a good- 
looking cow without any pedigree to speak of is extremely likely 
to cast back. So, too, a milker which has been produced as a 
kind of ‘* sport”? cannot be depended upon to produce good milkers. 
The only way to obtain any assurance ot this is to examine 
the strain and to see that for several generations the 
progenitors have been remarkable for their m.lking capacity. The 
conclusion from all this is that the only way to secure a first- 
class dairy herd is to make one. In other words, the dairy- 
farmer will succeed best if instead of buying he breeds his cows. 


LORD ROSEBERY & 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


T happens so rarely that one political opponent isin a position 
to write cordially and with full appreciation of another, that 
the little book which Lord Rosebery has written, and called 
‘Lord Randolph Churchill” (Humphreys), is bound to 
receive a very warm welcome. Whatever one’s politics 

may be, this is human tribute that only needs to be read to be 
appreciated. It was written in fulfilment of a promise made to 
Lord Randolph’s mother, and might be called a footnote to 
the history written by his son. Lord Rosebery had a life-long 
acquaintance with the subject of his little memoir, and he 
performs his task with all the literary charm which might be 
expected from him. Lord Rosebery tells us that he first 
saw Lord Randolph Churchill at Eton, and describes him as “a 
small boy in an extremely disreputable hat.” He goes on to say, 
‘* moreover, his appearance was reckless—his companions seemed 
much the same; he was, in a word, but a pregnant word at Eton, 
aScug.”” Lord Rosebery was his senior by two years, and in 
accordance with the dignity of his school kept up only a nodding 
acquaintance with the junior. At Oxford, however, they met 
frequently, particularly at the Bullingdon Club. There, weare told, 
he was quite ‘‘ unlike his Etonian self: he was spruce, polished, 
but full of fun.” In those days he appears to have read his 
Gibbon with great enjoyment. When both of them took their 
place in public life their friendship seems to have been 
very close indeed. After the Tory Government was defeated 
in 1885, Lord Randolph said, ‘“ Well, it is over, but it has 
not been bad fun.” 
Lord Rosebery de- 
scribes an incident 
in the lobby. ‘* He 
offered me a cigar- 
ette as we were 
walking to his 
room, and I stipu- 
lated for a cigar. 
He had not got 
one, he said, but 
would soon get me 
one. At this 
moment there 
appeared in the 
passage a portly 
baronet of great 
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him how long his leadership would last. ‘Oh, about 
six months!’ ‘And then?’ ‘And then? And then? 
Why, Westminster Abbey.’ I can hear him saying it.” 


Many curious little details are given in regard to his 
relations with the official leaders of the Conservative Party. Of 
Lord Salisbury he incidentally remarked that he was ‘never 
happy out of that d——d laboratory at Hatfield.” The following 
is a skilful description of the young statesman: ‘ To whatever 
he applied himself he gave for the time his whole eager heart. 
He was strenuous at politics, but he was also at times devoted 
to hunting, racing, and chess, and he took gastronomy as seriously 
as Macaulay. But whatever it might be, politics or pleasure, it 
possessed him entirely; he did it with gusto, with every nerve 
and every fibre. He had, moreover, the fascination of manner— 
an invaluable endowment for a politician. Thus, when hechose, 
which was, perhaps, too rarely, he could deal successfully with 
men. He had also at his disposal the charm of conversa- 
tion, and this was as various as his moods. When he felt 
himself completely at ease, in congenial society, it was wholly 
delightful.” But it needs to be supplemented with the following 
paragraph: “Nor had he what might have been expected in 
so ardent a nature—any jealousy of others; none, at least, that 
I could discover. This is a merit of the rarest water—a real 
mark of superiority. The ambitious man wko can watch with- 
out soreness the rise or success of a contemporary is much rarer 
than the black swan. But Randolph’s was a generous nature in 
the largest and strictest sense of the word, generous and profuse 
both with money and praise. His lack of jealousy and his 
personal charm arose from the same quality—that there was no 
perfection or claim of perfection about him. He was human, 
eminently human; full of faults, as he himself well knew, but 
not base or unpardonable faults ; pugnacious, outrageous, fitful, 
petulant, but eminently lovable and winning.” 


SEWAGE-DISPOSAL WORKS 
FOR COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


N country residences much attention has been given in the 
past to the sanitary appliances in connection with the interior 
of the house and to the drainage generally, but the disposal of 
the sewage, until comparatively recent years, has been 
carried out in a most unscientific manner. In this article 


it is presumed that the residence, outbuildings, stables, and all 
places in connection therewith 


are drained on the ‘“ water- 
carriage’? system 
in a scientific and 
sanitary way, and 
that the only 
question to discuss 
here is the dis- 
posing of the foul 
sewage so as not 
to be detrimental 
to the health of the 
inhabitants. In the 
first place it is 
advisable not to 
put the sewage- 
disposal works too 
near the house; 
the further away 
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a man who will minimum distance 
have a good cigar,’ 2ooyds., or in 
said Randolph. the case of irriga- 
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precipitate venera- 
tion with which 
the baronet pro- 
duced his case and 
offered his best 
and choicest. It 
was an_ object- 
lesson in Ran- 
dolph’s position.” 
When Lord Ran- 
dolph was Leader 
of the House of 
Commons he 
seemed to have 
a premonition of 
the end. so] 
remember some- 
one asking 
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A DOUBLE CONTACT BED. 


dry weather flow 
of sewage to be 
dealt with on dis- 
posal works of this 
description varies 
from togal. to 
25gal. per head of 
inhabitants per 
day, and about 
1ogal. per day for 
each horsestabled; 
but these amounts 
will vary from 
different causes, 
being chiefly 
governed by the 
liberality of the 
supply of water. 


OR PURIFIED SEWAGE 
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In times of rainfall these quantities are 
greatly increased—as much as tenfold 
in some instances; but in designing 
the sewers and works it is advisable 
to keep out the whole of the rainfall 
from the roofs, gravel walks, and every 
place where no pollution exists, as the 
process of purification is then rendered 
much easier and far less costly. If 
suitable land exists, the most satisfac- 
tory way in which to dispose of sewage 
is by irrigating it over the surface. 
The land most suitable is a light, free, 
sandy loam witli a gravelly subsoil, dry 


for 1oft. to 12ft. below the surface, with SECTION THRO’ ANAEROBIC TANK 


a layer of good rich soil over not less 
than 12in. in thickness. Heavy clay 
land and peat are unsuitable, and in 
the event of no other land being avail- 
able a different system of sewage dis- 
posal should be adopted. The area 
of land required for sewage irrigation 
varies with the quality obtainable, but 
for the soil mentioned it may safely be 
assumed that one acre of land will 
efficiently purify the sewage from a 
population of 100 people. The ground 
will require to be levelled and laid 
out in proper gradients, so that the 
sewage will flow from end to end of 
the same, covering the whole of the 
surface with a thin film. The gradient 
of the beds, longitudinally, should vary 
according to the porosity of the land, 
and should be between 1 in 25 and 1 in 150, the steeper grade 
being on the more porous land; transversely the beds should be 
level. The land must in most cases be well under-drained, at 
a depth of not less than 6ft., and for this purpose unjointed 
agricultural drain pipes may be used with advantage. The 
embankments dividing the plots and surrounding the irrigation 
area should be about 1ft. wide at the top, and about gin. high. 
It is best to cultivate the land by growing some produce upon 
it, rye grass being very suitable; thistles, docks, and other 
extraneous growths should be kept down. The land should be 
divided into six or seven beds, the sewage being discharged 
intermittently on each bed in rotation for twelve hours at a time. 
Much attention has been given of late years to the purification 
of sewage by bacteria, and in laying out schemes of this description 
it is usual to put down a tank for the cultivation of the anaérobic 
bacteria ; this should be constructed to hold from about a day to 
one and a-half day’s flow of sewage, and it is recommended that 
it should be divided into two parts for convenience of working. 
It is not necessary to cover the tank over, although this is 
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SEPTIC TANKS AND FILTERS FOR LARGER POPULATIONS. 


frequently done, the thick scum forming on the surface of the 
sewage being sufficient protection to the micro-organisms. The 
inlet and outiet drains are submerged, the sewage flowing through 
the tanks continuously and so slowly that it is nearly at rest, 
thus allowing time for the heavier substances to sink to the 
bottom, and the lighter particles to float to the top and form 
the scum. 

The effluent pissing out of the tank has a cloudy appearance, 
and is only partially purified, but it is in a condition that fits it 
for oxidation by the aérobic bacteria, which thrive in light and 
air, and are cultivated in the filters designed for this purpose. 
Our first illustration shows a small bacterial purification scheme 
designed for a house containing not more than thirty residents at 
the most. The sewage enters at the manhole ‘‘ A,” wherein are 
two disc valves, arranged to govern the admittance of the sewage 
to either of the septic tanks; trom thence it flows into either of the 
primary contact beds, where it is held in contact for about an 
hour, when a syphon liberates the liquid, which then flows into 
either of the secondary contact beds, and is again liberated alter 
about an hour’s contact. The sewage 
is then sufficiently pure to be admitted 
into a stream. Each of the contact beds 
will take three fillings per day, and pro- 
duce a satisfactory effluent; and as the 
space in the beds, when filled with 
filtrant, is equal to about one-third of 
the cubical contents of the bed when 
empty, it follows that each bed should 
be made large enough to take a whole 
day’s flow of sewage. It is much better 
to have the beds in duplicate, as shown, 
so that one of them can be rested 
periodicaliy for a few days to give time 
for the micro-organisms to recuperate. 

In laying down a scheme of puri- 
fication, it is frequently found that 
there is not sufficient fall to put in 
an anaérebic tank, and primary and 
secondary contact beds. Under these 
circumstances a primary bed only may 
be constructed; the effluent from this 
must then run over a plot of land, asa 
single contact dovs not give sufficient 
purification to warrant the effluent 
being turned into a dyke or small 
stream. The primary beds should be 
filled either with hard clinkers, coke, or 
hard stone, broken so that it will pass 
an inch mesh, and be retained by a 3in. 
mesh. In the secondary beds the fil- 
trant should be broken to pass through 
a din. screen, and be retained by a Hin. 
screen, care being taken to see that it is 
all perfectly clean. 

Experience has shown that sewage 
is more efficiently purified on a 
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continuous or trickling filter, this requiring as a rule more compli- 
cated apparatus to distribute the tank effluent over the surface 
of the bed, but better purification is effected. These filters 
should be made of such capacity that each square yard does not 
receive more than 5ogal. of sewage per day per foot of depth— 
if the effluent flows over land befcre passing into the stream— 
the amount being reduced to half this quantity if the effluent 
passes into the stream directly from the filter. 

For a residence having a population exceeding thirty people, 
a sewage-disposal plant as shown in the second plan should be 
adopted, where both the septic tanks and filters are in duplicate, 
which allows of a greater flexibility in working. The sewage on 
entering the manhole can be run into either or both of the tanks 
by the inlet pipes, and upon entering the tanks it is headed up, 
until the automatic time valve comes into operation and releases a 
charge sufficient to work the distributing gear on the filters. It is 
better in small schemes to give the filtersa dose of a certain quantity 
of sewage than to allow it to gradually trickle on to them in the 
uncertain quantities as discharged from the residence. The 
effluent is distributed over the surface of the filtering material by 
means of a spreader, which is made to revolve by the quantity 
of sewage passing through it. A scheme such as this would be 
automatic in working, and require very little attention, merely 
the oiling of the apparatus, regulating the valves, and weeding 
the filters. 

A somewhat different method of distributing the sewage upon 
continuous filters is that of Mr. Stoddart of Bristol, shown in the 
last illustration. The general principle of purification is the same 
as in the foregoing schemes, but the sewage after leaving the tanks 
is passed on to channels which communicate with perforated iron 
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plates laid perfectly level over the top of the filter, so that the 
effluent drips down all over the surface in a fine trickling 
stream. There are no moving parts, and consequently nothing 
to get out of order. The septic or anaérobic tank is shown of 
circular form with a conical bottom, closed by a wooden 
plug valve fitted with an india-rubber washer; this can be lifted 
up and down by means of a chain passing over pulleys, and, 
providing a patch of land 2ift. below the water level of the tank 
can be secured, the sludge may be removed by the hydrostatic 
head, without recourse to pumping. The scheme under obser- 
vation is of sufficient size to deal with the sewage of 180 people. 
After leaving the tank the effluent is run on to the cast-iron 
distributing trays of the filter, where it gradually trickles down 
through the filtering medium, finding its way out at the bottom, 
and being collected in a channel running all round the filter. 
The walls of this filter may be built up roughly of large blocks 
of clinkers sufficiently strong to retain the interior of the bed in 
its place. 

In all sewage-disposal works a strong fence should be erected 
around them to keep cattle or other animals from injuring the 
works, and it is preferable to put them in such a position that 
the sun and wind can have free access, as these materially assist 
in developing the micro-organisms, which are the instruments 
provided by Nature for effecting the purification of the sewage. 
Advice cannot be given as to which of the systems of purifica- 
tion described it is best to adopt as a whole, as the local 
conditions, amount of sewage, available fall, nature of the land, 
materials available for construction, and many other matters, all 
have to be taken into consideration in finally deciding upon the 
scheme to be adopted. JAMES SAUNDERS. 


SHOOT ING. 


THE CARE OF THE MOOR. 

ITH regard to the killing down of vermin on grouse 
moors, we have already called attention to the 
fact that keepers are only too apt to suppose, or 
at all events to represent, that there are no 
vermin on a mocr, just because none is in 

evidence; which is as much as to say that none of the flying 
vermin is in evidence, for it is obvious that the heather must 
furnish a very sufficient covering ta hide the comings and goings 
of any of the others which are at all smaller than foxes and wild 
cats. The wild cat is so rare—in fact non-existent on grouse 
moors, and only a denizen of a few forests—that it may be 
disregarded, and the fox has other enemies, such as the shepherd, 
tokeep its numbers down. The worst-plagues, and the least easy 
to detect, are the smaller carnivora and rodents, weasels, stoats, 
and hedgehogs. With regard to some of the birds of prey, 
the nobler and more attractive ones, it is quite an open question 
whether we. might not wisely spare more of them than we do on 
the grouse moor. Of course, the policy of sparing them on the 
deer forest has long been understood and followed. But even on 
the moors it is questionable whether it is well to reduce too far 
the numbers of all the checks on the survival of such grouse as 
are unfit to be the parents of a healthy stock. In this connection 
we may quote the following remarks of our correspondent 
“H.S.G.,” writing with special reference to the subject of the 
“rouse disease,” and of the Commission which has been formed 
to investigate it and to suggest means of lessening its destruc- 
tiveness. He says, incidentally, ‘the killing down of vermin 
(so highly necessary for the welfare of our moors) is a topic which 
is too lengthy to enter upon, but we may here state that many of 
our noble birds of prey might well be spared, if only to prey on the 
more weakly ofour grouse; but foxes, weasels, stoats, and hedgehogs 
must be well kept down, and the rooks are now as bad as the crows 
in their assiduous egg-stealing, and should be summarily dealt 
with.” It may be added that jackdaws, which are very plentiful 
on some moors where there are cliffs for them to nest in, share 
in this evil habit, which is so common with all the corvine race 
—the family failing of egg-stealing—and they have to be looked 
after also. Again, on moors near the coast, especially near the 
places where certain kinds of gulls have their nesting homes, the 
gulls are as eager after eggs as any other kind of bird or beast. 
It requires, in fact, especial watchfulness on the keeper’s part to 
find out the creatures which are the chief enemies, in any 
particular locality, of the grouse that are under his care. It 
does not do for him to resign himself blindly to the guidance 
of tradition or of books or of the lessons which he or 
others may have learnt on other moors; it does not even 
follow that the lessons learnt one season will be true and 
applicable for the conditions of the next season. Birds con- 
stantly change their habits, both the grouse which he has to 
guard and the creatures which prey on them, and from which 
he has to protect them. Untiring vigilance and an open mind 
and observation must be his watchwords. The eagle and the 
peregrine and these nobler birds may, as ‘‘H. 5S, G.” suggests, 


be positively the keeper’s friends in helping him to keep the 
grouse stock in a healthy condition by killing off the weaklings. 
In any case we may be very sure that the mischief, if any, done 
by them and their kind is as nothing at all in comparison with 
the mischief, on a carelessly kept moor, of the small vermin 
crawling in the heather. We do not require any further 
arguments for heather-burning and for keeping the moor clear of 
acoarse, rank growth; but if we kad to go searching for arguments 
to that end, we might find yet ancther in the fact that the 
comparative clearance of the moor gives the crawling vermin 
the less concealment, and the keeper a better chance of killing 
themdown. With regard to the best time for the heather-burning, 
a subject on which discussion has been raging rather furiously of 
late, it has generally been considered in the course of these dis- 
cussions from the point of view of the welfare of sheep rather than 
of grouse, although the latter have come into the account also. 
One of the writers on the Scottish side of the question makes the 
very pertinent remark that it has yet to be demonstrated that 
sheep suffer any harm from the leaving of the blackened branches 
of the heather, which is the result of burning old heather while 
it is wet. It is an undesirable presence on a moor, none the less, 
if only because birds which have been shot are apt to injure 
themselves by falling on these stiff bare limbs, which are, besides, 
very unsightly. But perhaps a point which has been a good 
deal missed in the discussion is that in many parts the time to 
burn heather is whenever, within the legal dates, you can find a 
good opportunity. In former notes we have tried to insist on 
the necessity of seizing every occasion for burning the heather. 
Asa rule, they are not too many, nor are the hands that can be 
turned on at the work at a moment’s notice many either, on 
most moors. If they were, the times might be picked more 
carefully. In the many references that we find to last winter as 
a particularly good one for heather-burning, we see evidence that 
the necessity spoken of as so urgent, of taking every opportunity, 
is very generally recognised. 





THE HIGH FOLIAGE OF THE ROOTS IN SCOTLAND. 
IN some of the finest partri'ge country in Forfarshire, and other places on 
the Scottish East Coast where there is generally a very fine stock of 
partridges, there is great complaint this year about the height of the turnips 
and other roots which give such cover that the birds will not rise when 
walking them up is attempted ; it is a country where driving is not much in 
fashion, and, moreover, the beaters would not get up the birds any better 
than the walking guns; and it is no use putting dogs into the fields, 
because their movements are entirely hidden by the ‘‘shaws” of the roots, 
and it would be impossible to see their points. Perhaps the state of the 
case is a little exaggerated, and perhaps, too, the highest ‘‘shaws” 
are on the coastwise fields which have had one or two dressings with loads 
of sprats this year when the small fish have been caught in such numbers 
as to make them the cheapest and best manure, and it is always said that this 
fish manure puts a great deal of foliage on the roots. At any rate, very 
whimsical suggestions are being made to meet the trouble. It is suggested 
that the pointers shall be crossed with Newfoundlands or some big breed of 
dog, so as to be visible above the turnips, and that by careful selection of the 
progeny a breed shall be established about the size of Shetland ponies 
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Meanwhile, until this blessed and alarming consum- 
mation shall be achieved, might we not take a hint 
from the Norwegian way of breaking, which seems as 
if it might meet the hard case ? 

Docs to ‘* Report.” 

The ryper in Norway are distributed over a 
large extent of country, often much broken and 
undulating, with the consequence that, if the Nor- 
wegian were to follow his dogs as we (if any of us 
still shoot over dogs) follow ours on the moor, he 
wouid waik a good deal further during the day than 
he would think at all consistent with his comfort. 


He has, therefore, trained his dogs to ‘ 


‘report ”— 
that is to say, to come back and tell him, by signs 
which are readily understood, that game has been 
found and is on ahead. Then the gunner can follow 
the dog straight to his pont, and is thus saved a 
great amount of trouble. It seems as if some 
expedient of this kind might meet the hard case of 
the Scotsman whose turnips are so high that the 
dogs are hidden inthem. — If the dog were taught 
to come back and ‘‘ report,” it is to be presumed 
that the shooter would be able to follow him to his 
point, although the high foliage of the roots might 
hide a dog ranging ‘‘ at large.” 

WILpFOWL ALREADY ARRIVING, 


The wild geese are reported to be coming in 
at a date which is quite unusually early. Thus, a 
Fifeshire correspondent writesof the geese appearing 
there as early as September 11th, whereas the 
previous earliest record that he has of their appear- 
ance is September 20th. Certainly the mass of the 
geese do not generally come in before the end of September and the 
beginning of October. These earliest arrivals on the Fifeshire Coast were 
of the grey-lag variety, but the pink-footed is the kind of which the 
great majority of the geese is generally composed. Widgeon similarly 
have been in at a date earlier than is usual. In seeking to find causes 
for these phenomena, we are apt to think vaguely of cold weather and 
conditions of severe frost in the more Northern countries of their habitat ; but 
perhaps we should do better to attribute their early coming to a fortunate 
nesting season, which has given them full wing feathers at an earlier date 
than usual. An early nesting season may also mean an early moult for the 
older birds, with a similar result of full w ng power soon regained. 

STAGS IN WOODLAND 

The general report of the stags, in spite of less favourable exceptions, seems 
to be that they are fairly early, and that they are certainly in far better body, 
in some parts of Scotland, than was the case last year, when on some forests 
they were as much as a stone below their proper weight. The deficiency was 
due, no doubt, to the wet weather at the time when they ought to have been 
putting on flesh and condition. It is hardly until towards the end of September 
that stalking really begins on some of those less fortunate forests on which stags 
do not reside, but only visit them when in search of hinds. The tenants 
and owners of these forests are very naturally averse from any cutting 
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A GOOD MIXED BAG. 


short of the legal date of stalking, for any such curtailment would 
mean that they would get very little stalking or work for their rifles throughout 
the season. And yet the stags that are killed towards the end of the legal 
season, in order to ‘‘ make up the number,” are only too often in a condition 
which makes them quite unfit for food and scarcely of much interest to the 
stalker. There are forests where they come down into the woodlands at such 
times, and then the sport has much resemblance to the woodland stalking of 
the big stags in Germany and other countries on the Continent. Without 
wishing to be ciscourteous to that sport, it is hardly possible to compare it 
with the stalk of the red deer on Scottish hills, although the German stags 
are so much larger than our own, and although the red deer is a woodland 
animal by natural habitat, and much more truly at home in the woodland 
than on the bare hill. In our own forests the stags in the wood in October 
are almost too easily approached. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Goop MIXED Bas. 

S1r,—The accompanying photograph may be of interest to some of your 
readers. It illustrates rather well a typical ‘‘mixed bag” which may be 
obtained during the course of a day’s rough shooting in the North of Scctland 
during the latter end of the month of August. The varieties of game included 
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are 55 grouse, 3 blackcock, 3 capercailzie, 22 woodcock, 5 pigeons, 11 blue 
hares, I brown hare, 33 rabbits, and 1 roe deer. Sometimes a few duck and 
snipe are to be seen on the ground traversed, but, unfortunately, none was 
found on this particular day. The old cock capercailzie hanging on the right 


ON THE 


ST. ANDREWS AND THE NEW BUNKERS. 

HE result of the recent autumn medal meeting at St. 
Andrews seems to suggest the possibility that more is 
being effected than seems to be the case by the new 
bunkers iately cut on the right-hand side, chiefly, of the 
course. At the time of the open championship these 

bunkers, many in number, small and pot-like in form and feature, 
came in fora deal of rather harsh criticism from those who had not 
known the links before the need arose for their making. That is 
by no means the same as not knowing the course before they were 
made. There was a considerable interval between the dates 
suggested by these two conditions of knowledge. At the earlier 
date whins covered not only all that ground over which the new 
bunkers are now sprinkled, but also came much further out into 
the then narrowcourse. In theinterval the whins had been worn 
away, and there was no punishment at all for the man who went 
crooked. Therefore, when these new bunkers were cut, the man 
who did not know what the links had been like before the whins 
vanished reviled the bunkers, especially when he found his 
ball in them; but the man who understood and. appreciated 
that the purpose of the occasional bunker was to take the place 
of the once ubiquitous whin on the side of the course was much 
more inclined to say that there 
were not nearly enough bun- 
kers, especially on such occa- 
sions as a wandering of his 
opponent from the true line 
and the discovery of his ball 
teed up in a gap between the 
bunkers. The justice of a 
bunker is apt to appear very 
different accordingly as it is 
our noble selves or our ignoble 
opponents that find the crooked 
way into it. There have been 
one or two principal diggings 
of new bunkers during recent 
years at St. Andrews, but the 
biggest work of the kind 
which has been done at all 
was finished just before the 
date of the last open cham- 
pionship there. At the pre- 
vious open championship held 
at St. Andrews—that is to say, 
at a date five years earlier— 
some terribly good scores were 
sent in, and it was confidently 
expected that the same quality of scoring would prevail again. 
But nothing of the kind took place; there were no very alarming 
scores, although the weather was in favour of low scoring; 
there was a good deal of alarming language by those who 
found themselves in the new bunkers; the bunkers were 
called “traps,” and so on, just because they could not be 
seen from the tee. But any man of moderate intelligence—that 
is to say, of moderate power of visualising the features of a 
course— ould certainly be able to carry these hidden bunkers 
in his head if he went out and studied them and took a few notes 
—written notes, if you like, or sketched notes—just once before 
he played round. One does not want to know exactly the 
disposition of each small unit in a constellation of bunkers—as 
an old St. Andrews player said to me the other day, speaking 
of the exact disposition of the little bunkers, called the ‘* Beardies,” 
going to the Long Hole Coming In: ‘The ‘ Beardies’ 
change their position every morning.” What one does want to 
know are the limits of safety, both to right and le!t. If you are 
outside these limits and are in a bunker, serve you right! If 
you are in a gap between the bunkers, so much the better 
for you! That is the conclusion of the whole matter, so far 
as any apology is needed on behalf of these poor little 
bunkers, because they do not show themselves sufficiently. 

But the main point of this argument is not to attack the posi- 
tion of those who complain of these bunkers for being too many, 
too pot-like, too treacherous—they will have no difficulty at all 
in attributing the higher scoring to the increase of bunkers. The 
argument is really directed against those who take the opposite 
view—that these bunkers are too few and too far between to 
make a difference. I believe that they make a great deal of 
difference. They are so placed as to be just a danger to the 
long driver when the tees are back, and even if a man does not 


A. H. Robinson. 
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of the roe deer was a magnificent bird in grand plumage. The blackcock on 
the top extreme left had its tail ‘‘ fully grown,” as may be seen in the photo- 
graph, which is, I believe, the exception at that period of the shooting 
season. —E, S. HERVEY. ; 


GREEN. 


get into them, they may be the reason of his getting into trouble 
on the other side of the limits of safety, because of his mortal 
dread of them. That is a point about them which is often 
missed. And even if a man does not get into the hazard on either 
side, his driving is more hampered than it used to be, by the 
greater necessity for care and straightness. This, as I believe, is 
the main reason why Mr. Mansfield Hunter, at the last medal 
meeting, was the only player to put in a score under 8o, 
although when his brother, Mr. Norman Hunter, won the 
medal with the record score of 74, the scores below 80 were 
as silver in the days of Solomon. The real trouble about 
the St. Andrews bunkers is that they do not punish the very 
wild shot sufficiently. I am not sure whether it was Mr. Weller 
or Mr. Bob Sawyer (at all events, it was an excellently qualified 
judge of the subject) who said of drinking punch that it was a 
very good thing as long as you did not make the vulgar error of 
drinking too little. In the same way, as long as you do not 
make the vulgar error of going too little off the course you are 
very often all right. The farther off the old course the nearer 
you are to the new. It isa difficulty very hard to meet, this of 
the wildly erratic player achieving safety, while the wanderer 
who wanders only a little is in a very bad bunker. One cannot 





A VISTA. Copyright 
turn all the interval between the courses into a Sahara. To 
encourage it to be rough and tussocky and bushy would be best, 
but all floral growth receives severe discouragement both in 
playing and in ball-hunting. Besides, we do not want more ball- 
hunting, which would mean more delay. The case seems rather 
desperate, but at least we may, perhaps, understand that the 
course, even so, is not as simple as it used to be with india- 
rubber-cored balls and very few whins before the new bunkers 
were made. Much has been done to annoy the good player, even 
if there is still a good deal too much latitude for the bad. 


THE ARMY CupP. 

TILE last ante-final and the final ties for the Army Cup were played off on 
the last two days of the St. Andrews medal week, and in the end the Black 
Watch proved to be rather easy winners from the Argyllshire and Sutherland, 
for their actual winning balance was ten holes. The matches, however, in 
this four a side affair went two to each regiment, but while the Argyllshire 
and Sutherland wins were by one hole and three holes, the wins of the Black 
Watch were by six and eight, leaving, as has been said, a balance of ten to 
their credit. Mr. Moncrieff Skene was playing first for the Black Watch, 
and had a very hard fight with Mr. W. Henderson of the losing side; and 
although on the losing side, Mr. Henderson won his own match by a hole. There 
is some very good golf indeed in these Army matches now. In the ante-final 
heat Mr. Skene was round in 79 


*“NEWS OF THE WORLD” TOURNAMENT. 

We do not hear any inland course better spoken of than that of Hollin- 
well, near Nottingham, where the tournament for the Mews of the World 
prizes have been played off this week. It is said to be more like a seaside 
course than any other inland. In the draw for the tournament it is notable 
that two Vardons are together, and a fine match should be that between 
George Duncan and the champion, whom the fate of the draw brings together 
in the first heat. The champion is in almost invincible form; he has just 
scored a victory by six strokes in thirty-six holes over Taylor at Bexhill. But 
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this Duncan is quite one of the most formidable of the rising players, and he 
is pretty sure to stretch Braid, even if he cannot beat him. 
TURNBERRY, ON THE WEsT Coast. 

Naturally enough, for the time being, golfers’ attention has been so much 
engaged with the doings of the medal week on the classic course in Fife that 
there has been litile left to spare for what is going on elsewhere. The East, 
whence the wise men came, has always been regarded as the chief home of 
golf in Scotland, but the West is making a very good bid for a first place, 
with such greens as Troon and Turnberry supplementing the attractions of the 
ancient Prestwick. The merits of Troon have long been known and recog- 
nised. Turnberry is a much newer story. There is 2 good hotel there under 
the management of the Glasgow and South Western Railway Company: the 
new light railway between Ayr and Girvan takes the go!fing pilgrim close to 
the hotel andto the course. The course itself is of admirable seaside quality 
and of a formidable length—6,248yds. is the official measurement. It has 
also a good ladies’ course of 1,6go0yds. ; but if the ladies of Turnberry restrict 
their efforts to this, which is especially intended for them, they are surely less 
aspiring than their sisters onthe East Coast. It has the undoubted merit, in 
these modern days, of being a private course, so that the executive can 
exercise some kind of control over the numbers and quality of those who 
play over it—after all, can it be true that the wise men came from the East, 
where they allow links to be open and free to all and suncry ?—and if you get 
tired of golf at Turnberry, which is not likely, you can find other golf in 
great variety, and good golf, within a score of miles—Troon, Prestwick with its 
three courses, and the nine-hole courses of Ayr and Girvan. And if, fora 
moment, you will lift the eye from the bail, the scenery is as wonderful 
as it ought to be in the vicinity of Ailsa Craig, Goatfell, and the 
rest of the beautiful Arran hills, the Kyles of Bute, and all the rest of the 
famous scenery of the Clyde estuary. You may.also visit, if you please, 
with Burns’s poems as your guide-book, the place of his native home, the Tower 
of Greenan, and Kirkoswald—not golf, of course; but still full of interest. 
And here, too, is the Abbey of Crossraguel, one of whose abbots, as is very 
well known, once played a notorious match with the devil himself on the 
Prestwick links ‘‘ for-his nose.” The powers of evil prevailed, and hence the 
Cardinal’s Nob, which certainly is 
golf, as well as theology. In fact, 
the increasing golfing attractions of 
the West of Scotland are making a 
bid to equal those of the East. 

UsE OF THE BAMBOO Kop. 

Iam glad tosee Hugh Hamilton 
making a good deal of use of the 
bamboo rod at St. Andrews for 
sweeping down the worm-casts— 
glad, because I have been advocat- 
ing the use of this rod for a long 
time, and indeed because it seems to 
be in part due to that that he has 
given it a trial. I am further glad 
to hear from him, who is so well 
qualified to give an opinion, that it 
is a very fine thing indeed. Itisa 
wonderful saver of labour—a man 
can clear a green of worm-casts, 
supposing that thcy are present in 
not too immoderate numbers, in a 
very short while as compared with the 
prolonged sweeping; and, moreover, 
it is much less hard work. Sweeping 
with the broom is very severe on the 
sweeper’s back, but this brushing with 
the long bamboo rod is quite light 
labour. But the main point is that it does the work so very much better ; 
it does not leave the ridges which are apt to be ‘eft between one broom 
stroke and the next, it does not rend up the young grass as even the most 
delicate sweeping is apt to tear it, and it does not sweep empty, and so 
make more conspicuous and troublesome, the little bare patches and indenta- 
tions on the green. On the contrary, its tendency is to fill these up, and so 
to make the whole surface of a better level. At St. Andrews they are not 
bothered with worm-casts to anything like the same extent as in some of the 
inland courses, but on some of the greens near the town there are quite 
enough to afford a good trial to the bamboo rod, and all over the ladies’ 
links it is used with very good effect. It is such a simple affair that it is well 
worth a trial on all inland courses. Horace HUTCHINSON. 


A. H. Robinson. 


EXCUSES FOR BAD PLAY. 

HERE is perhaps no peculiarity more characteristic of 
the game and of the players than the readiness to find 
an excuse for bad or erratic play. The number of 
excuses are certainly as ingeniously devised as they 
are, undoubtedly, in many cases extremely far-fetched. 

Golfers who have recently visited, during their annual holiday, 
a number of golf greens in various parts of the country, and have 
taken part in many of the open tournaments that are provided 
by way of attraction at this period of the year, cannot fail to have 
had many diverting illustrations of the fertile resource shown by 
many players to explain their failure in not being included in the 
prize-list. No golfer who has a reputation to maintain can ever 
be got to admit with unadorned frankness that he is completely 
off his game, and that as far as he is concerned he does not wish 
to press the explanation further. He cannot hit his ball as truly 
and as straight as has been his former habit, and: beyond that 
variation in the ordinary tale of golfing -woe he does not wish to 
probe further. But there are thousands of other players who 


A FOURSOME IN THE PARK. 
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seek to go beyond the wise limitations of this prudent restraint. 
The explanation of being ‘‘off your game”’ is far too crudea 
method of imparting enlightenment. They seek to lay bare all the 
psychological causes which, in their judgment, have helped to 
make their game much more inferior in its quaiity than it has 
ever been before, and they will elaborate with a rich decorative 
art of eloquence all the real and fancied causes which have 
contributed to their ill-success and present discomfiture. 

The club smoking-rooms and the first teeing grounds have 
re-echoed during these autumn tournaments which have just 
come to a close with all kinds of excuses for bad and delective 
play. The cynical observer of human nature cannot forbear 
smiling when he listens to many of these explanations, and the 
golfer of experience, who has passed many timesand oft through 
the same distressing ordeal in his own play, can only marvel at 
the absence of candour and the fertility of resource which is 
shown to transfer the cause of the bad play to the excuse, and 
not to find it in the personality of the player himself. You will 
hear, if you care to lend a sufficiently attentive ear, one player 
allege that he missed a short putt because at the moment he was 
about to strike the ball the click of a camera put him completely 
off his shot. Then he will argue back from that little point of 
disturbance, and show you that had it not been for this missed 
putt, and the subsequent derangement of his game, he must 
infallibly have become the winner of the tournament. Then 
there is the player who cannot attempt to strike a shot at the 
first tee unless he first of all marshals the two or three spectators 
who do him the honour to look at his shot in positions from 
which each and all will be quite invisible when he swings his 
club. After all these elaborate precautions have been taken, 
however, there is usually the inevitable little boy, or the elegant 
lady golfer new to the game and impaticnt of its solemn 
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ceremonial—the Mulier que sola cogitat male cogitat—who jumps 
lightly behind the player’s arm as the club is descending on the ball, 
and who, when the foozled shot rolls into the stream in front of 
the tee, laughs consumedly at such a prodigious amount of fuss 
on the part of the player ending in such a terribly distressing 
result. Henceforward in the round that player’s career is one to 
excite the pity of the gods; and when he returns at last to the 
club-house he does not fail to make it ring with a dramatic 
recital of all the excuses born of his maladroit tee shot that led 
him a few holes out to hang his torn scoring-card on the whin 
bushes. 

Other players will tell you that their bad play has been 
entirely due to the fact that they went to bed the night before 
several hours before their accustomed time, and that they had 
been guilty of the unusual self-sacrifice of refraining from the 
nightly rubber at bridge. The result of this sacrifice in order to 
play good golf next morning was seen in the fact that they could 
neither strike a ball off the tee nor hole the shortest of short 
putts. On the other hand, the lapse into temporary bad form 
will be explained by another competitor on the ground that he 
sat up just one short half-hour beyond his accustomed bedtime, 
and was persuaded to ignore the dictates of prudence and the 
chances of playing good golf by consuming another thimbleful of 
Long John. Every golfer remembers the terrible tale of the 
irascible golfer on the putting green who paused from making 
his stroke to clench his fist in anger at the lark singing merrily 
over his head, and | remember certainly one occasion where a 
golfer cursed in good set terms the weird note of the peewit on 
Luffness Links. There was a competitor in the championship 
on one. occasion who told his friends that his chances 
had been destroyed because he had lain a little longer in 
bed on the morning of the competition, and that he had 
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partaken of the unaccustomed delicacy of a ham-and-egg 
breakfast. Some players, moreover, have been heard to 
assert that the faint echoes of the band on a far-off pier 
have put them completely off their game at each succeeding hole, 
or that the far-away rattle of the railway train made the attempt 
hopeless to play anything like a good game. There is a legitimate 
element in the excuse that a player has missed a good many shots 
because the nails in his shoes are either too worn or too few; but 
who can help “ laughter holding both his sides”’ at the excuse of 
a player who gravely alleged that the fantastic cause of his bad 
play was that he had too many nails in his shoes? Finally, 
there is the player who objected to those around him lightly 
whispering when he was playing. At the next green everybody 
stood silent, and yet the bad shot was repeated all the same. 


ON AN IRISH FARM. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘f CouNntRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a threshing scene in 
the County Waterford, where the old-fashioned horse 
threshing-machine, as shown in the picture, is still 
in vogue. I hope you will think it of sufficient 
interest to reproduce in your most interesting paper. — 
Q. COPPINGER. 


BRACKEN IN MANURE 
{To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—I was informed, when down on Dartmoor this 
year, that the dung made from bracken was preferred to 
that made from ordinary straw as a manure for potatoes. 
I should be interested to know what the scientific 
explanation of this is. It may, of course, be only a 
question of the cost in a country where bracken is 
plentiful and straw the reverse.—H. P. 





THE EVILS OF CARELESS PLANTING, 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” } 
Sir,—I cannot understand why my trees, which were 
planted last autumn, have utterly failed, and I send 
you a root of one to elicit, if possible, the reason of 
their behaviour. This has been, of course, a summer 
of sunshine and absence of rain, but the trees were 
well watered on several occasions, and even syringed in 

the evening of warm days.—kR., P. 

[The reason is obvious. Their failure to succeed is simply due to 
careless planting, and more trees suffer from this than many are aware. No 
trace of disease could be found on the roots, but they were so matted together 
that normal development was restricted, and death resulted. At this season, 
when thousands of trees, fruit and otherwise, are being planted, we strongly 
} advise, where a large planting is contemplated, to thoroughly supervise the 
; 





work. Not only should the tree have a large area for future root develop- 
ment, but the roots themselves must be laid out with extreme care. First of 
all trim jagged edges and worn-out fir res, then spread out the roots in the 
bottom of the hole. Run the finer farts of the soil through them, press 
down with moderate firmness, then give more soil and tread firmly. When 
the work is completed water freely, and put a strong stake if necessary to the 
stem. A sturdy support is essential in exposed spots. A covering of leaves 
on the soil above the roots is also a safeguard against injury from frost. 








Then the angry player burst out with the protest, ‘It’s not the 
speaking or the whispering, it’s the silence that confounds me.” 
Is the true moral for the golfer not this: Do not attempt to find 
any sort of excuse for bad play, but try to play on all occasions 
as well as you can; if you fail, drop the curtain of a discreet 
silence over a failure which must remain largely inexplicable, but 
when sought to be palliated only provokes derision and laughter. 


A NorTH Berwick Srory. 

Here is a little story from North Berwick. Wishing to play golf at 
North Berwick, a stranger approached the official at the starting-box and gave 
his name as De Neufeldt. ‘* Man,” came the answer, ‘* we canna fash oorsels 
wi’ names like that at North Berwick. Ye’ll start the morn at 10.15 to 
the name o’ Fairgusson.” A. J. RoBERISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Hundreds of pounds are wasted yeariy through careless planting of trees, 
snrubs and perennials. Only the strongest kinds will survive carelessness 
in this matter.—Ib. ] 


A STUDY OF POINTERS. 
[To 1HE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE ”] 

S1r,—You may like to print the accompanying photograph in your parer. 
It was taken by me last month on a moor in Caithness. It demonstrates the 
almost incredible height of head that a very purely bred pointer exhibits when 
the game is a very long way off, while the slaver from his mouth and his 
‘* lulled ” expression show the pleasure such a one receives from the scent 
alone. The backing dog is not reached by the scent, but his attitude is 
superb —WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT, 





THE DESTRUCTIVE RABBIT. 
[To THE Epiror oF “‘ CountrY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In your issue of September 22nd I notice an article from the pen of 
“* John Nisbet,” in which your correspondent appears to draw a very sad picture 
of the harm done by the rabbit; but on a closer examination he seems to found 
his argument on very fallacious data. His ‘‘ fair and wnprej :diced endeavour 
to valuate ” brings him to the conclusion the 30,000,000 acres of ‘‘ cultivated 
arable and pastoral lands ” in the United Kingdom are damaged 2s. 6d. per 
acre per annum’by rabbits. As in 1905 the total acreage in the United 
Kingdom under crops and grass was 47,673,115 acres, your correspon:lent’s 
figures would show that more than three-fifths of the farming land in the 
United Kingdom is damaged 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, which, as Euclid 
would say, is absurd. Surely your correspondent has allowed an extra nought 
or two to creep in all unawares at the end of his rows of figures!—W. HI. S. 

[We forwarded this letter to the writer of the ‘article in question, 

and he replies as follows: ‘‘The endeavour made to estimate roughly the 
extent and money value of damage by rabbits may be considerably out in one 
direction or the other. But there l:as been no mistake about ‘an extra nought 
or two’ having been allowed to creep in; and I shall be very glad indeed if 
other correspondents will express themselves on the subject, in order that we 
may perhaps arrive at some closer and more reliable estimate. The farm I 
spoke of, about four or five miles from Worcester, is not what anyone would 
call bad y infested by rabbits, and yet the shrewd good farmer assesses the rent 
depreciation at Ios. an acre. This I halved to eliminate any chance of 
great over-estimation ; and the result I halved once more to try and get it to 
what may, perhaps, be a fair average in general on farms of similar character. 
That is to say, I reduced the farmer’s estimate by three-fourths ; and it was 
further assumed that more than one-third of all the crop and grass lands are 
either totally undamaged or only so slighly damaged that the injury may be 
left out of account. The balance is 30,c00,000 acres on which the damage 
may perhaps amount to 2s. 6d. an acre, which is equal to a loss of 
43,750,000 in rent annually, and to a wastage 
of the capital value amounting to £75,000,000 
sterling at twenty years’ purchase. If correspondents, 
and particularly farmers and land agents, will kindly 
furnish details of information they can give at first 
hand from their own personal knowledge, they will 
contribute towards the practical elucidation of a 
problem that is far from being so unimportant as 
your correspondent appears to think,”—ED. ] 





THE CLIMBING PROPENSITIES OF THE 
HEDGEHOG 
[To tue Epiror oF ‘f Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—Like many other people who have from time 
to time taken hedgehogs home with them and 
liberated them in a walled garden, I have been 
surprised at the manner in which they managed to 
escape. Of course it has long been well known that 
their ability to scale a wall was very considerable ; 
and where the wall has no overhanging coping, or 
they have the assistance of some climbing plant, it 
is very difficult to keep them for long in an enclo- . 
sure. Few peopie, however, have probably actually 
seen a hedgehog climbing a wall, and_ the 
enclosed photograph may therefore be of interest. 
The wall, as the picture shows, was a rough one, 
buiit without mortar, of largish stones, mostly over- 
grown with coarse lichens. It was more than oft. 
high, and where the he !gehog is seen climbing it was 
less than 1ft. in the whole height off the perpendicular. 
It enclosed an old pond, now nearly dried up and half filled with rubbish, 
and it is suppcsed the hedgehog may have fallen into it. Be that as it may, 
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however, there was 
nothing except the moss 
and lichens upon the 
stones to help. him, and 
when the photozraph 
was taken he was more 
than halfway up. The 
outjutting stone upon 
which he is climbing 
forms a ledge of only 
some 2in. wide, and 
reaches only the length 
of the stone, while 
several feet both above 
and below it are almost 
perpendicular, though 
the stones are rough 
with moss and 
the joints between 
them very open. He 
reached this eleva- 
tion with — surprising 
agility, but, being un- 
fortunately disturbed, 
rolled up and dropped 
to the ground, and 
would not be induced 
to make a further attempt at ciimbing. I have no doubt, however, 
that he would have made his way quite easily to the top of the wall 
The light was very poor, being late in the evening, but I hope it 
may be possible to reproduce the photograph.—LICHEN GREY. 





A WELL-GROWN STANDARD. 

(To THE Epiror oF *f Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a rose tre: 
I tcok this summer at Highnam Ccurt, Gloucester 
The name of the rose is Grace Darling, and as 
it was a snap-shot, perhaps it may be of sufficient 
interest for your journal.—AURIOL JONES 
LIQUID MANURE FOR ROSES AND FRUI' 

TREES. 

[To tHE Epiror or ‘* Country LiFg.”] 
Sir,—Could you tell me if Jeyes’ Fluid, used at 
the rate of a gallon a month, would make th 
overflow pumped from a cess-pit injurious to roses 
and fruit trees if given in a diluted state? The 
cess-pit takes all waste from two water closets, one 
bathroom, two kitchen sinks, and two stable stalls. 
Hot and cold water is laid on in the house, and 
comes from a water supply, so plenty is used.— 
EpirH P. Keep. 

[The proportion of Jeyes’ Fluid used by you 
seems to vary from one to fifty or sixty parts, hence 
the proportion is too small to be injurious, supposing 
the fluid really contains any deleterious substances. 
Even if any of these needed correction, and 
assuming that all four various liquids fell into 
one receptacle, as seems to be the case, you 
weuld help to correct the ev'l, and also add 
materially to the mantrial value of the liquid, if you put a bushel of 
soot into a coarse bag and tied it loosely to allow it to swell and soak 
in the liquid for several days until all 
its properties were exhausted. In 
using liquid manure it is well to make 
it much weaker by adding more water 
when the weather is very dry, other- 
wise the manurial properties ar 
wasted. When there have been 
ample rains, the liquid can b 
applied more strong'y. The liquid 
can be applied all the winter to trees 
and shrubs. —Ep. } 


WATERING THE FLOCK. 
[To THE Eprror. ] 
Si1r,—-It is somewhat rare to find 
flucks of sheep breught long distance: 
to water. Indeed, there is a popula 
impression that sheep dislike wate 
and seldom drink, finding sufficien' 
moisture in their pasture, The long 
continued drought, however, extend 
ing: over months, has not only burnt 
up the pasture, but it has so com 
pletely dried up all the ponds an 
small streams (especially on the up 
land farms) that it has been necessar 
to bring the flocks from the distan 
downs to the river valley to water. 
The picture I send you of a 
flock of Dorset Horns belonging tc 
Mr. Warder watering in the Yar o1 
a particularly sultry day, may, I think, 
be of interest to your readers.— 

S. T. D., Isle of Wight. 











